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Serving Virginians 


Miller & Rhoads brand-new Charlottesville store 


In this first, beautiful branch of Miller & Rhoads modern history, 
opening this August, you will find the same quality fashions and 
homefurnishings that have made Miller & Rhoads famous as 
The Shopping Center of Virginia. You will find handsome Jeffersonian- 
type architecture in keeping with the heritage of the community .. . 
fixtures and equipment adapted to the needs of today. 
We hope that you will find shopping in our Charlottesville store 
a pleasant and profitable experience . . . readily convenient 
to wherever you live in the area. We are proud to be able to serve you. 
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SICO and FLOWERS 
Set A Mighty Good Table! 





HODGES MANOR Elementary 
School Cafeteria, Norfolk Co., 
Va., with Tables manufactured 
by Sico Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., sold and installed by 
Flowers School Equipment Co., 
Inc. 





Among the Many Sico-Flowers Installations: 


Arlington County Chesterfield County Hopewell City 
Newport News Norfolk County Prince George County 
Princess Anne County Portsmcuth City Radford City 


—and many others! 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO.., INC. 





VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES: 


ROANOKE NORFOLK ALEXANDRIA CHATHAM CHESTER 
C. E. Crouch, K. C. Hart, W. S. Hart, Ralph A. Helderman H. J. Moody 
2530 Crystal Springs Ave., S.W. 1323 Magnolia Avenue 507 Clayton Place 


Manufacturers & Distributors of 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
1 
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GENUINE MITCHELL FOLD-O-LEG TABLES THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST, FOLDING TABLES MADE! 


CONSTRUCTION FEATURES: Smooth, clean, 
sanitary tops unmarred by rivets, nails or 
screws. Tops completely reinforced by 3,” 
plywood underframe to eliminate weakness 
and flexibility. Strong welded steel channel 
apron reinforces top and underframe for 


Exclusive Patented Features give MORE: 
Seating Capacity, Leg Comfort, Strength, 
Rigidity, Long Life and Service... 


greater rigidity. Table top edges protected STANDARD FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 
with Beige colored plastic moulding which Masonite Birch Fir 
absorbs shocks without denting or splintering. Presdwood egg pees — — — 
New combination LEVEL-STACK corner plate Tops ops ops ops ops ops 
yo rounded ete keeps tables ae Size Model No. Model No. Model No. Model No. Model No. Model No. 
steady when stacked by a ta pi - - ie — beng e a ot 0 e e 
from meshing. Rounded corner adds safety. 60” Lx 30” W. VM-4 4 R-4 P-4 1-4 
Tubular Steel Leg assemblies thoroughly weld- 96” L. x 36” W. vM-9 F-9 R-9 P-9 L-9 
ed into one strong unit. Proper pedestal arch 72” L. x 36” W. VM-11 B-11 F-11 R-11 P-11 L-11 
width prevents tipping. Legs equipped with 48” L. x 30” W. VM-19 F-19 R-19 P-19 L-19 
steel floor glides. All metal parts finished in SPECIAL FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 
a pleasing Bryce Beige colored enamel. Ex- 36” L. x 36” W. VM-20 F-20 R-20 P-20 L-20 
tra-heavy steel patented jackknife folding 48" L. x 30” W. VM-21 F-21 R-21 P-21 L-21 
brace eliminates rattle, end play and wobble. 36” L. x 30” W. VM-23 F-23 R-23 P-23 L-23 
pr — ee lock easily operat- ABOVE SPECIAL TABLES MADE WITH “U” TYPE LEGS 
with one hand. ” ” ” ae : ; 

All tables made 29” high for adult use. 22”, VM models: have the NEW QUALITE Light “ony Masonite Tops; 
24” or 27” heights can be furnished for these light-finished tops are most popular for school use. 
children or older youth groups. 

KINDERGARTEN 

TABLES ROUND 
Made in the same FOLD-O-LEG 
top sizes as standard TABLES 






FOLD-O-LEG Tables but : ; . 
in 22” heights, also in Equipped with special 
24” and 27” heights for “U” type legs with 
bigger children, Leg ex- individual Jackknife 
tensions easily convert folding braces. Choice 
these tables to regular of top materials op 
29” height for adult use. plied to a solid % 
plywood panel. 





FOLD-O-LEG BENCHES FOR CONVENIENCE 


Tops of ¥%," five-ply fir panels finished with two coats of varnish. Edges protected with FIR PLYWOOD TOPS 
plastic moulding to match tables. Steel channel! aprons on long sides. New combination : MODEL NO 
LEVEL-STACK corner plate. Benches 96 inches long have extra reinforcement to pre- SIZE . 
vent sagging. Tubular steel welded legs. Wide arch prevents easy tipping. 48” round x 29” high RF—121 

60” round x 29” high RF—131 








TABLE TRUCK SAVES TIME AND LABOR 


Easily carries 12 standard folding tables stacked on top of 
Model FB-72 72” long x 18” high each other. Made of 15” O.D. high carbon steel tubing, 
Model FB-96 96” long x 18” high strongly welded and nicely finished in Bryce Beige enamel. 
Other than 18” high benches 5” x 175” rubber tired wheels with self-lubricating bearings 
made on request assure quiet and easy operation . . . two wheels swiveled for 

short radius turning. Frame length 76”, width 26” with 
removable handle. 









LEG EXTENSIONS 


Provide additional uses for FOLD-O-LEG 
TABLES. Kindergarten tables can be rais- 
ed to regular 29” height, regular height 
tables can be extended to counter height 
for crafts or exhibit purposes. Patented 
expansion lock gives strong, secure con- 
nection. Easily removed. Including Rub- 
ber tips 











Made in sizes 
from 2 to 12” 






Model No. T-34 


—_—! 
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Published monthly except June, July and 
T ‘ August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Ops; Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 


Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—aArticles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. (September and October is- 
sues have deadline of July 25 and August 25, 
respectively.) 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
ingle copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 





Association, Inc., $5.00. Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and twenty cents 
for the VEA News. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, Editor 
PHYLLIS G. BROWN T. PRESTON TURNER 


Assistant Editor Business Manager 





Our Cover. September means back to books—and here we have the 
E. Lee Trinkle Library at Mary Washington College which contains 
over 112,000 volumes, and is named for a former governor of Virginia, 
who for many years was president of the Governing Board of the Col- 
lege. Continuing our cover series on State institutions of higher learn- 
ing, Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia first opened 
the doors of its two buildings in September, 1911, to welcome 131 
students. Today some 30 buildings spread over its 381 acre campus 
and its enrollment has grown to more than 1,500 students, making it 
the largest woman’s college in the Old Dominion. In its earliest years 
the college had as its chief purpose the training of teachers, but since 
1944 it has been the woman’s division of the University of Virginia, 
offering the same liberal arts education available to men at Charlottes- 
ville where the University founded by Thomas Jefferson is located. 
Named for the mother of the First U.S. President, Mary Washington 
College is located in historic Fredericksburg and begins its 45th aca- 
demic session this September. 
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I would like to thank you for the 
recent research book sent from your 
office. This was most valuable in 
preparation of our budget for the 
coming year. It proved to be such a 
hit that frankly my copy is missing. 
If you have a spare copy of this book- 
let, I would be more than grateful if 
you could send it to me. 


C. K. Saunders 

Clerk and Business Manager 
Public Schools of Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynchburg 


This letter is to express my apprecia- 
tion to you for using your influence 
in getting a minimum of $900 for re- 
tired teachers. I am most grateful to 
you for your part in making it pos- 
sible. 

Mrs. E. L. Sizer 
Buchanan 


Instead of you thanking me for my 
check, I want you to know that I 
should do the thanking. I have arthritis 
and no one here gave me any encour- 
agement for an improvement. I went 
to the Preventorium in July and was 
there three weeks. Everyone was love- 
ly to me and I am so much improved 
both mentally and physically. I was 
so depressed before. 

Dr. Respress was so wonderful and 
understanding. Dr. Swineford was so 
encouraging and helpful in helping me. 

Many of the teachers there felt that 
it was a pity that more teachers did not 
know of the wonderful service one re- 
ceives at the Preventorium. The best 
of doctors and finest equipment is 
made available. 

I appreciate my membership so much 
and I am continually praising the 
services to be enjoyed while there. 

Ada Kemp Clements 
Hampton 
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To me, the VEA Journal Commit- 
tee meeting was most profitable. | 
feel a closer relation to the staff and 
have a better knowledge of the meth- 
ods of producing the Journal. 

After my return to Waynesboro I 
related, with enthusiasm, my newly 
acquired information to the adminis- 
trators and teachers of the school 
system. 

I feel that the end results will prove 
gratifying in the future, and we here 
in Waynesboro will contribute to the 
standards of your worthy publica- 
tions. 

Margaret T. Jesser, (Mrs. R. A.) 
Waynesboro 


I was delighted that the article, 
“Will Our Children Bankrupt Us?” 
in which I collaborated with Dr. 
Edgar L. Morphet, met your require- 
ments for publication. Enjoyed the 
issue of the Journal immensely and 
hope that some day we may meet in 
person to discuss matters educational. 

Daniel K. Freudenthal 
El Cerrito, California 


I am wondering if it would be pos- 
sible to have other presidents’ homes 
(pictures and write-up) in the Vir- 
ginia Journal, The January issue was 
most helpful in the teaching of Virginia 
history. 

Helen D. Smith 
Midlothian 


I want to thank you warmly for the 
notice about The Virginia Authors’ 
Yearbook, which appeared in the May 
issue. I am glad to say that it has had 
a good response, especially from the 
libraries, and a number outside of the 
State. 

The May issue was one of the most 
interesting I have ever read, because 
of a variety of subjects that particular- 
ly appealed to me—such as the article 
on Mrs. Clement. She had told me 
she was involved in restoring this flag. 
but beyond that I knew little. Then 
the article on the Map of Virginia wa: 
most interesting, and the one on Wisc 
County. All in all, it is a thoroughly; 
excellent issue, and I am proud to be 
included in it. 

Margaret Carpenter 
1032 Cambridge Crescent 
Norfolk 8, Virginia 
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The miles just seem to float by when you travel on quiet, safe, easy-to-drive asphalt highways. 


Esso Research, working with oil and highway engineers, has helped develop tougher, more resilient 


surfaces that stand up under heavy travel, hot sun, snow and ice. By helping to pave the 


way of progress with asphalt, again ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil! 
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Push-button 
housekeeping ? 


Plenty of electricity can make your home of the 
future a house of marvels! From a central control 
panel, you may be able to wash your dishes, raise 
and lower windows, control the lighting in every 
room—even make your beds! 


To really live electrically, you'll need much 
more power—and it will be there waiting. 
America’s more than 400 independent electric 
light and power companies are planning and 
building now for the years ahead. 

During this current year Vepco is spending over 
50 million dollars expanding its facilities to meet 
your additional needs for more electric power. 

At Yorktown Vepco is building a completely 
new station to have 300,000 kilowatts capacity. 
To its station at Bremo, Virginia, it is adding 
another 150,000 kilowatts; the station at Ports- 
mouth also is having its capacity increased by a. 
new 150,000 kilowatt unit. 

Thus, more electric power is constantly being 
made available as Vepco keeps pace with your 
growing needs for modern electric living. 









VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 


and POWER COMPANY 
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Announcing 


The Young Virginian 


A monthly publication devoted to 
Virginia today. For use as supplement- 
ary material by seventh-grade history 


classes. Well 


illustrated. 


Price 60 


cents per subscription in quantities of 


five or more; single 
$1.00. Nine issues, 
September. 


subscriptions 
beginning in 


Pamphlets in Virginia 


Government and History 


1. Virginia Government in Early Times 
il. Virginia Government Today 


Thousands of seventh-grade pupils 
used these pamphlets in their classes 
last year. Available once more at low 
cost: 30 cents per copy for 20 or mcre; 
35 cents per copy five through 19; 50 


cents single copy or less 
order from 


Virginia Social 


than five. 


Studies 


Forest, Virginia 

















It?s map-reading time... 
in Virginia! 


More and more teachers in Vir- 
ginia are using the Thralls’ MAP 
SYMBOLS. PICTURED to help 
each pupil learn map-reading. 


No. 30 
MULTIPLE 
CHART 
HOLDER 


Price__ $47.00 


Nystrom publishes material for: 
Geography, History, Science, 


Health, Biology, 
and Literature. 


Language 





Virginia Representative 


GEORGE O. DAVIS 


Box 3241 University Station 
Charlottesville 


A. J, NYSTROM & CO. 














Jips For Joachonrs... 





Virginia Government Today 
and Virginia Government in Early 
Times by A. C. de Porry. Available 
from Virginia Social Studies, Forest, 
Virginia. 

Why Johnny Can’t Read, by 
Rudolf Flesch. Now available in 25¢ 
popular library pocket-size edition, in 
a nation-wide campaign to publicize 
this controversial book. 

Colonial Williamsburg. School 
visit season begins September 1, with 
reduced rates in effect through March 
15. Special escort service is available 
to visiting groups. Colonial Williams- 
burg’s educational program, which in- 
cludes specially-prepared films and 
other materials available in advance of 
visit, is especially suited to school field 
trips. Last year 58,820 school children 
from 36 states, Alaska, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia visited this restored 
18th-century town to study their 
American history on the spot. For in- 
formation, write Colonial Williams- 
burg, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Person to Person will help every 
classroom teacher to do a better public 
relations job—a real book for a real 
teacher. A companion and successor 
to It Starts in the Classroom Handbook 
published five years ago, educational 
public relations still “starts in the class- 
room” and is practiced by you, a real 
person in real ways every day of the 
year. Single copies are 75 cents and 
may be ordered from the National 


_ School School Public Relations Asso- 


ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., remittance ac- 
companying order. 

The Shy Child by Helen Ross says 
“Shyness is certainly made, not born” 
and tells how teachers and parents can 
help the shy child. Public Affairs 
pamphlet No. 239, this booklet may 
be ordered from the Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th Street, New 
York, N. Y., 25 cents per copy. 

New 500-watt Projector, the 
Specialist, for both single and double- 
frame filmstrips and 2 x2 slides, with 
a “wind tunnel cooling” system, 
especially for school, church and in- 
dustrial use, has been announced by 
Bell & Howell Company. The Special- 
ist is available from audio-visual 
dealers. 


Navy Occupational Handbook, 
describing 72 different occupations for 
which training may be received in the 
Navy, is available for every high school 
and college library, counselor’s office, 
employment offices, and youth agen- 
cies. This publication may be ob- 
tained free from any U. S. Navy Re- 
cruiting Station, or by writing to the 
School Relations Section, G810 Navy 
Annex, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Con-Tact is a coverup anyone can 
see through, a new version of self-ad- 
hesive Ultron vinyl plastic for protect- 
ing papers, books, newsclippings, and 
many homemaker uses. Made by Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, 445 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Tabulabels, simplify posting 
student grades on permanent record 
cards. These unusual labels are designed 
for smooth operation with a tabulating 
machine. Supplied in roll tape form, 
the self-adhesive Tabulabels are swift 
to apply. For information, write Mar- 
tin R. Klitten Company, 3670 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, California. 


Community Education in 
World Affairs by William C. Rogers, 
who formerly taught at the University 
of Virginia, now director of Minnesota 
World Affairs Center. This booklet 
gives practical advice for community 
leaders who want to do something con- 
structive about international relations. 
The 86-page booklet is available from 
the University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, $1.25 per 
copy. 


Model 786 Study Top Desk of- 
fers comfort for the student and dura- 
bility for the school. Its sturdy, 
tubular-steel frame houses a rear open- 
ing book box under the 17” x 22” 
hardwood plywood desk top. Chair 
section of the desk has seat and back 
of comfortably-curved hardwood ply- 
wood. Optional plastic desk tops are 
available. 

The front legs of the single unit are 
located far forward to give unhamp- 
ered leg room and a sturdy, balanced 
desk. Designed in natural wood finish 
and sage green, dove grey, coral, ocean 
blue, or beige metal finishes. (Griggs 
Equipment, Inc., Bolton, Texas) 
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Coloramic UNtversaL® “10-20” Desk No. 536. Amerex® 
metal-and-plastic top adjusts to 10°, 20° slopes, or level. One- 
piece, steel book-box. Cradleform seat swivels 45° each way, 
is adjustable automatically fore and aft. Also: Lifting-Lid 
Desk No. 534; top usable either level or at 10° slope. 


Coloramic CLassMATE* No. 549 Unit Table and No. 540 
Chair. Table features Amerex top with aluminum banding; 
open-front book-box with convenient corner entry. Chair's 
deep-curved back adjusts automatically to fit each occupant; 
seats are compound-curved for maximum comfort; 9 heights. 


Now, an even wider choice for you 
in American Seating functional furniture 


When you choose American Seating, you select 
from the most complete line in the industry — 
you find what you want quicker; choosing is 
easier. For example, new Coloramic UNIVERSALS 
and CLAssMATEs are finished in Diploma Blue 
and Classday Coral to lend new cheer to class- 
rooms; are adjustable to a wide range of body 
sizes; come in models for kindergarten through 
college. They are functionally designed to 
improve teacher guidance and student learning; 
develop good posture. 

9 These are typical reasons why more schools 

\\ buy American Seating furniture than any other 


*Trade-mark of American Seating Company 


make. Consequently, more and more students 
are benefiting from the proper posture and 
extra comfort provided by American Seating 
furniture. Wouldn't you rather have American 
Seating for your classrooms? 


AMERICAN 
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Exclusive Distributor 
J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
P. 0. Box 9517, Richmond 28, Virginia 


SEND FOR OUR 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


Put our experience to work for you. We offer a 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt 


delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers 
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School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 


Office, Library and Home Flags 
Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 









Christopher Columbus. ai 


. 






Sailing Ships 
and Sailors 






. 











the ing by 








The First 
Americans 


for INTEGRATION 


of Information... 






Modern 
Ships 





There’s Nothing Else in the World like Our Wonderful World 


Answers beget more questions. The youthful inquirer about 

Columbus finds rewarding information on the subject in 

18 Volumes... Our Wonderful World . . . including an account of the great 
8,500 pages, most of them voyage of discovery as recorded in the Admiral’s personal 
with color... 460 full color journal. Beyond this, Our Wonderful World’s unique “thema- 
plates ... more than 80,000 = sranhic’”’ organization lures the reader into other unexpectedly 
ee See + = extensive related subjects. This is true integration . . . information 
ce eae becomes more meaningful because it is understood in proper 
perspective with related facts. When you see Our Wonderful 
World, you, too, will agree that this entirely different new 
reference for young people belongs in every school and library. 









Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time presenting Our Wonderful 
World to families in your community. Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 
612, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 8, Illinois. 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


School and Library Division 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and The Children’s Hour. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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RE YOU PREPARED FOR THEIR 
QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION? 


Explaining menstruation to young girls 
is a delicate matter. And now more than 
ever, the responsibility is shared by 
teachers as well as parents. 





To help you cover this subject simply 


and clearly, Modess offers a complete program of out- 
standing educational material for use with mothers of 
the girls and with the girls themselves. 

Order as many copies as you wish . . . free from the 
makers of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 








Cthecational 


; 1, “SALLY AND MARY AND KATE WONDERED"*—a charming book- | Sethe on 


“let for girls 9 to 12. Introduces the subject of menstrua- 


tion in simple, clear terms. 


2 “GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’’— booklet for girls 12 and 
* older. Illustrated, explains menstruation in a teen-ager’s 
language. Includes tips on health, beauty and poise. 


3 “HOW SHALL | TELL MY DAUGHTER?”’—beautiful booklet for 


Menstrual Hygiene 











mothers. Suggests how, when and what to tell pre-teen 


girls about menstruation. 


4 “EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE’’—com- 
* plete teaching portfolio. Includes a teaching guide, large 


i. anatomy chart, plus copies of above booklets. 


5 ‘MOLLY GROWS UP’’— award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
* 14... also excellent for showing to mothers. First movie 
Pd on menstruation done with live actors. 16 mm., black and 
; white, sound—running time, 15 minutes. (On free loan.) 


6 “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE... YOU UNDERSTAND MENSTRU- 
* ATION’’—new color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—the 
first on menstrual hygiene. Versatile teaching aid... 
may be stopped at any time for discussion. 35 mm., with 

or without 15-minute sound record. Yours to keep. 





cS Ei RN ty ti 


r if Complete 

a menstrual education 
yy program FREE! 

. Graded, easy to use 

in class 

or for discussions 

with parents 
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6 FILMSTRIP— 
“CONFIDENCE BECAUSE...”” 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, N. J., Box 5666-9 


Please send me free: 
__Copies of ‘‘Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”’___Copies of ‘“Growing Up 
and Liking It”’ Copies of “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”’ ___ One **Edu- 
cational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 

16 mm. movie, ‘Molly Grows Up”’ (on free loan) 

Date wanted Alternate date 
35 mm. filmstrip, “Confidence Because . . . You Understand Menstruation” 
with sound without sound. Record :__ 16”, 12”, Univ. 12“ 


Date wanted 





Record speed desired: 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT)! 


School Grade 





Street 


City 
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THE RETURN OF 
ROMANTICISM 


fashions now looking feminine again... dreamy, 
soft, lady-like. As Adele Simpson's gently 
shaped chiffon and lace . . . very much this fall 
with its fluid lines, it's pale grey hue. 
One of many romantic occasion dresses you expect 
to find at Thalhimers . . . first in fashion for 


over a century in Virginia. French Room, 3rd 
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Editorials 


One Letter and Two Speeches 


E SHOULD LIKE to submit that now is the 
time for local school people—teachers, princi- 
pals, superintendents, and school boards—to take ad- 
vantage of the strongly professed interest of leaders 
n business and industry in lending a hand in increas- 
ing local support of public education. American 
business and industry, as never before, seem con- 
vinced, first, that there should be no additional Federal 
funds expended for public education and second, that 
strong and increasing support must come from the 
localities through the aid of businessmen themselves. 
That now is the time to utilize this interest, we 
should like to submit the following evidence: 


Exhibit A 


The speech of Thomas C. Boushall, president of 
the Bank of Virginia and a member of the State 
Board of Education, who pioneered in an attempt to 
convince his colleagues that money spent for public 
education is an unparalleled business investment. His 
speech, which was delivered at the Spring meeting of 
school superintendents in Roanoke, appears in this 
issue Of the Journal. So significant, however, is one 
portion of his speech that we wish to emphasize it 
by printing it again right here: 

“Tf the frustrated, who can find no other em- 
ployment; if the unrespected, who command no 
great admiration; tf the anti-social, who have no 
deep love for our American heritage, are to be 
among the guardians of our investment for youth 

then we have betrayed our ancestry, we have 
become unworthy of our posterity, and we have 
sealed the doom of our liberties and our posses- 
sions. 

“If American business, agriculture, and industry 
whose future depend upon a strong public school 
system fail to realize that if we under pay our 
teachers and drive the able and the dedicated, the 
zealous, the patriotic, out of the teaching profes- 
sion because it ts too poorly paid and too little 
respected, then they sound their own death knell. 

“T believe that it is incumbent upon the division 
superintendent of schools and his school board to 
reveal this picture in all of its challenge to every 
banker, merchant, farmer, and tradesman in every 
community tn this Commonwealth.” 


Exhibit B 


The National Association of Manufacturers has 
ust sent an open letter to its 21,000 members urging 
usinessmen to spearhead a nationwide drive for the 
support of public education. It is suggested that their 
members help school systems “‘obtain locally the funds 
hey need to meet all legitimate requirements.”’ The 
NAM emphasized that school needs ‘‘can and should 
be met at the local level.”’ 
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Cola G. Parker, the association’s president, in his 
letter pointed out that, “the NAM does not bemoan 
this fact because the money to provide the aid would 
have come from the people of the respective states in 
the first place. Nothing would be gained by sending 
this money to Washington only to get it back shrunk- 
en in value and with inevitable strings attached in 
the form of federal direction and control of local 
school systems.” 

Mr. Parker declared, however, that the needs 
which the atd-to-education bill was intended to 
eliminate still exists. ‘“Where there is a shortage of 
classrooms, more schools must be built tmmediate- 
ly; teachers are underpaid and there are not enough 
of them; school officials and administrators de- 
serve the recognition and financial rewards com- 
mensurate with their responsibilities.”’ 

“The NAM president said that if the business- 
men of America will spearhead a vigorous and 
sustained movement to ratse the standards of public 
education, supporting and cooperating with local 
school authorities in their efforts to obtain ade- 
quate budgets, the nation’s schools ‘will continue 
to be responsive to the will of the people of our 
communities and will not come under the control 
and direction of federal bureaucracy’.”’ 


Exhibit C 


Your editor has just received a letter from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and 
these are the opening sentences, ‘““The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States is currently engaged 
in an all-out effort to encourage businessmen and 
citizens everywhere to play an active role in up- 
grading education. We have found that many cham- 
bers of commerce and other organizations have been 
working hard to build classrooms and raise teachers’ 
salaries.” 

The letter goes on to ask for our cooperation in 
acquainting teachers and principals with the teacher 
recognition programs being sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

About three hundred and fifty Virginia industries 
belong to the National Association of Manufacturers 
and practically every local Chamber of Commerce is 
affiliated with the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. These the greatest of American busi- 
ness organizations are vigorously urging their mem- 
bers to help upgrade education through greater local 
financial support. 
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Will their members on the local level respond to 
this stimulus? 

Will officials of companies who, in many instances, 
belong to both the NAM and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, appear before local govern- 
ing bodies and urge more taxes for school support? 

Much depends, as Mr. Boushall points out, on how 
well school. people acquaint them with the facts con- 
cerning school requirements. 

The challenge to us, as a profession, is great. 


Salvaging Brains 
N° NATION has every attempted so universal a 


system of education as has Russia. One of the 

most depressing features of the educational race she is 
running against the free world is the fact that prac- 
tically 100% of her most able youngsters are being 
sent to college, whereas in this country only 30% 
of our high school graduates go to college. Of this 
number just one-third come from the upper 25% of 
the class. The main reason for the failure of our 
bright youngsters to go to college is lack of funds. 

American business and industry today are provid- 
ing more scholarships than ever before. This year 
for the first time 500 students will receive scholar- 
ships, in relationship to financial need, of sums rang- 
ing from $1500 down under the new National Merit 
Scholarship Plan financed by the Ford Foundation 
and certain American corporations. With initial funds 
of $20,500,000 this scholarship program should 
salvage a few of the thousands of bright American 
youth who are being denied a college education. 

Last Fall secondary school administrators through- 
out the country were invited to select candidates for 
the Merit Scholarship competition. Over 10,000 
schools nominated 58,000 candidates. Through a 
series of tests, 500 winners were selected based solely 
on merit. After they were selected, the financial need 
of each was analyzed and the size of the scholarship 
set. Nine of the winners were from Virginia as fol- 
lows: 


Cost of 
Education 
Per Pupil 
Name County High School 1954-55 
Adams, Joyce B. Arlington Wakefield HS $341 
Carrera, Nicholas Arlington Washington-Lee HS 341 
Casper, Barry M. Arlington Washington-Lee HS 341] 
Hinely, Elliott P. Arlington Wakefield HS 34] 
Hook, Lucy M.B. Rockbridge Fairfield HS 185 
Moffitt, Amy Deane Richmond Collegiate School 
Blanchard, Edw. B. Suffolk Suffolk HS 204 
Ramsey, Alan T. Fairfax Fairfax HS 239 
Troth, Robert S. Williamsburg J. Blair HS 326 


It will be noted from the above that Arlington 
County placed four of the nine winners, that Rock- 
bridge was the only rural county having a winner, 
and that one winner came from a private school— 
Collegiate School. 

In terms of financial support of public education 
in the amount expended per child during 1954-55, 
among the counties, Arlington ranked first, Fairfax 
second, and Rockbridge 24th: and among the cities, 
Williamsburg ranked first and Suffolk 14th. 

About the high ranking of Arlington, the Daily 
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Progress of Charlottesville on Monday, May 21, 
1956, had this to say: 

“Arlington County is at the top among Virginia 
localities in expenditures per pupil for the educa- 
tion of its children. 

“This doesn’t necessarily mean that Arling- 
tonians are more aware of the importance of edu- 
cation or more willing to make sacrifices to provide 
it. Because of their geographical location, they 
have to pay high salaries to compete successfully 
with the schools of the District of Columbia and 
the Maryland suburbs of Washington for good 
teachers. They have to spend more than most Vir- 
ginia localities just to keep up with them, and if 
that were all they were doing they would deserve 
no special credit for it, particularly inasmuch as 
they have an average income, largely in the form 
of federal paychecks, that is high enough to enable 
them to do it without burdening themselves ex- 
cessively. 

‘The recent National Merit Scholarship awards 
suggest, however, that Arlington may be getting 
outstandingly good results for its higher invest- 
ment in public schools. Nine Virginia high scheol 
and preparatory seniors qualified for Merit Schelar- 
ships in examinations held throughout the country 
to find the nation’s best young brain power. No 
other Virginia locality had more than one winner 
and the public high schools of such major popula- 
tion centers as Richmond, Norfolk and Roanoke 
had none at all. 

“Of course it may have been pure coincidence 
that four of Virginia's nine outstanding high 
school seniors happened to be in Arlington schools 
this year. The superiority, if any, of the Arling- 
ton schools is not proved by one year’s results of 
these examinations. Still, if coincidence is all it 
was, it was a rather remarkable one.” 


We Glow With Pride 


THRILLING EXAMPLE of the fine work 

being done by many of the VEA’s 21 sections 
is to be found in the article by Gertrude D. Lewis on 
page 18 of the Journal. As past president of the 
VEA’s English Section, known as the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, she writes of the 
progress made by this group since 1951. It is truly 
an inspiring record of what dedicated teachers work- 
ing together can achieve. It demonstrates that there 
is no limit to the professional growth which can take 
place through voluntary work and organization. 

These teachers are spending their own time and 
money not because the school board has asked them 
to, or the superintendent has called them together, or 
the supervisor has set up a meeting, but solely from a 
strong inner desire to improve themselves and their 
teaching. 

Mr. Gresham's study described in the article, which 
partially grew out of a stimulation provided by this 
Section, is one of the finest of all studies made of the 
teaching of English. Other VEA sections have also 
made notable progress and from time to time we 
hope to carry articles about them, 
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(;00od Teaching is Good Business 


For America 


The Power of Educaticn 


6 ee question is often asked: 
‘What makes a nation great?”’ 
Land, mines, forests,—these are 
important. But in the final analysis 
only the caliber of its people can 
make a nation truly great. America 
is great to the extent that we de- 
velop our human resources. 

It is the power of education that 
opens the door to developing these 
resources. To fail to utilize this 
power for creative good is the 
greatest folly a community, State, 
or nation can commit. 

The good teacher is the key to 
unlocking the door of this mighty 
reservoir of moral, economic, and 
spiritual power. In America, then, 
good teaching is good business. 


Economic Status and Educational 
Level—A Relationship 


I have always felt that there is a 
positive relationship between the 
economic status of people and their 
educational level. When I was 
privileged to serve as Chairman of 
the Education Committee of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1944-1947, the opportu- 
nity was afforded to launch a study 
on the belief that education is an 
investment in people. 

Our study compared a number 
of countries throughout the world 
and found that high income and 
high standards of living inevitably 
accompanied high levels of educa- 
tion and technical skill. 

We discovered that even in 
countries which were short on 
natural resources but abundant 
with good education that living 
standards were high. Switzerland, 
for example, has no oil, no coal, no 
minerals, no productive forests, 
ind little tillable land. But the 
Swiss have an economic status 
comparable to ours. Denmark 
was found to be another instance 
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of this. Both countries have high 
levels of education. 

Then we turned to some coun- 
tries overflowing with natural re- 
sources. Colombia in South Ame- 
rica, for example, teams with rich 
mines, forests, and soil. But rich 
Colombia is pathetically poor in 
per capita wealth and individual 
income. Colombia's educational 
level is very low! 

Wherever the committee searched 
for facts, it found the same story, 
—high living standards hand in 
hand with high education levels, 
and also the reverse. 

Realizing that good producers 
and good consumers are essential to 
a sound economy, our study also 
found that: 

Where schools are best, retail 
sales are greatest. 

Where schools are best, rentals 
for homes are highest. 

Where schools are best, more 
newspapers, books, and magazines 
are read. 

Where schools are best, rejec- 
tions for military service are low- 
est. 

A related study is now under 
way in Virginia. The first step in 
this State study was reported in the 
March issue of the Virginia Jour- 


by THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


Mr. Boushall is a member of 
the State Board of Education and 
president of the Bank of Vir- 
ginia. 


nal of Education, and has been pre- 
viously described in a communica- 
tion from Dr. Howard to super- 
intendents and others. 

The bar graphs deal with medi- 
an family income and median 
school years completed. It is sig- 
nificant to note from this study 
that fifty-four per cent of the coun- 
ties and cities with median family 
incomes below the median for the 
State ($2602.00) have more than 
25.0% of their people, (25 years 
of age and older), with schooling 
of less than five years. On the 
other end of the scale, only 12.5 % 
of the counties and cities with me- 
dian family incomes above the 
median for the State have less than 
25.0% of their people who have 
not completed high school or more. 

The inevitable conclusion is that 
education is good business for Vir- 
ginia and the nation. 


The State’s Investment 
In Education 


In the State Conference on 
Education last summer, Dr. How- 





In delivering this message to the division superintendents at their 
April meeting in Roanoke, Mr. Boushall, president of the Bank of 


Virginia, said: 


“I don’t blame a school teacher for having socialistic tendencies 
today. If I were a teacher getting paid so little that I could not afford 
a car or couldn’t afford to get married, I'd criticize the private en- 


terprise system.” 


He further added, “Educators don’t sell education for the rest of 
us and it’s hard for us to do it for you.” 

“School superintendents”, he declared, “should say to businessmen 
‘if you want us to expand your economic system for you, pay us 
enough to do it’”’. He called for teaching salaries ““ccommensurate 
with pay of others in business and industry.” 

“If you'll sell what you've got, you'll get the money to pay teachers.” 
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. ard referred to the extent of public 
education as a business, in itself, in 
Virginia. He indicated that we 
have here a business with approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 invested in 
capital outlay; an annual expendi- 
ture for operation approximating 
$123,000,000: a school lunch 
program which last year served 
290,000 meals daily, or a total of 
52,200,000 meals during the 
lunch hour of a 180-day school 
session; a school transportation 
system with 3,400 buses traveling 
daily seven times the equivalent of 
around-the-world distance; a 
school building program since Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, amounting to 
$260,000,000; and a_ banking 
business (Literary loans) increas- 
ing from $17,000,000 in 1949 to 
$37,000,000 in 1955. 

There are over 3,000 schools: 
27,000 teachers, and 725,000 boys 
and girls enrolled. 

When it is remembered how 
much parents spend for their chil- 
dren's textbooks and supplies, and 
for other related school items, the 
previously mentioned figures rep- 
resent only a part of the actual in- 
vestment. 


Dividends 


What are the dividends expected 
by our citizens who have made so 
great an investment? I have al- 
ready pointed out the results of 
studies that imply dividends in the 
form of a strengthened economy. 
There are others, however, of im- 
pressive significance. 

Should war come, we must have 
our soldier of tomorrow far more 
understanding of his obligation to 
defend his country, his State, him- 
self, and his fellow man. He must 
be equally prepared to defend the 
jugular vein of freedom from the 
insidious attack of the political 
charlatan who would offer to ex- 
change security at the national level 
for freedom on the local scene. 

Only through this investment 
can we hope to develop a proper 
self-respect on the part of the im- 
pressionable student. Only through 
this process can we so unfold to 
our youth their own inherent dig- 
nity, great spiritual qualities, and 
potentials. Only from such an in- 
vestment can we hope to find the 
promise of the fulfillment of our 
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SCHOOL’S OPENING! 


by AURELIA I. LEIGH 
wy. a good feeling inside! The time 


has arrived for the first-grader, the sen- 
ior, the new teacher, the experienced teacher 
to begin his important, worthwhile work. 
Vacation has been fun and everyone, as usual, 
looks forward to the next holiday, but there 
comes a time, at the end of summer, when 
the pupil and teacher are eager to meet the 
challenge of books, the school bell, new 
friends, and ideas. 

This eagerness on the part of the pupil is 
often expressed by his remark, ‘‘I’m going to 
study this year.’’ He really means it. He 
has a clean page upon which to write; a new 
opportunity is his. As teachers we have wit- 
nessed the fact that as the days move along, 
some pupil begins to show the strain of per- ‘ vi 
sonal problems, discouragement, lack of accomplishment and success, which 
are reflected in poor attendance, indifference, misconduct, and similar be- 
havior. Teachers wonder, ‘‘How can we capture and preserve this en- 
thusiasm of a new school year?”” This is our challenge. Our desire to 
reach ALL of our pupils has been responsible for curriculum revision, 
summer and extension study, as well as our constant interest in improv- 
ing our individual classroom instruction. A successful attempt is often 
mirrored in the observation, ‘‘Mr, —————— really cares whether we 
pass or fail.” 

Teachers, too, continue to learn, not only from books but from our 
raw material, the pupil. He tells us, by living closely with him each day, 
that he needs our personal interest and encouragement: he wants to be 
taught; he wishes to confide his dreams to one who will listen and regard 
his confidence; he requires a happy classroom, free of tension both on the 
part of the pupils and the teacher; he wants to taste of the great spgings of 
knowledge and walk the ground made sacred by the feet of men of his- 
tory: and, he challenges us to enjoy him and his youth, reminding us of 
the Scripture, “‘A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.”’ 

School's opening. What an opportunity afforded us, the teachers of 
Virginia, ‘to see the coming man and shape him to a splendid plan. This 
is to teach.” 





Miss Leigh is principal of Oscar Frommel Smith High School, 
South Norfolk, and a member of the VEA Board of Directors as presi- 
dent of District L. 
freedoms oe cheiiibee our youth 000 children in Virginia schools 
to a full appreciation of the worth- now. By 1965, we can expect 
whileness of the preservation of 1,000,000 or more. We need, con- 
our heritage and these freedoms. servatively speaking, 3,500 new 

teachers a year. Of the anticipated 


he Determiner of the Dividends college graduates in Virginia in 


If we are to realize the desired June 1956, the authorities esti- 
dividends in having a great nation; mate only 1,072 will become 
in preserving our God-granted teachers. This wide gap between 


freedoms: in accepting our obliga- the 3,500 needed constitutes a 


tion to enhance the culture and crisis. 


economy—then we must recognize 
that the teacher of today holds in 
his or her hand the American des- 
tiny of tomorrow. He or she is the 
determiner of the dividends. 

We have approximately 725,- 


If the frustrated, who can find 
no other employment; if the un- 
respected, who command no great 
admiration; if the anti-social, who 
have no deep love for our Ameri- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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peg ears classes in high school 
have one decided advantage 
over the other so-called academic 
classes, and at least two disadvan- 
tages. On the advantage side, Sci- 
ence is such a broad, all-encompass- 
ing field that it is an unusual 
teacher indeed who cannot find 
areas Of importance and interest to 
nearly all students. The chief dis- 
advantages are: (1) Science classes 
require more costly equipment and 
more complete libraries than do 
most other academic classes, and 
(2) few teachers are qualified to 
teach all areas that may be en- 
countered in a science class. This 
latter statement is less true in the 
specialized subjects of Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology, and more 
applicable to the courses in general 
science offered on the eighth and 
ninth grade levels. One reason is 
that few teacher-preparatory insti- 
tutions permit the pursuit of a 
course that will qualify a prospec- 
tive teacher in all the areas in gen- 
eral science. If a_teacher-to-be 
majors in one of the areas of sci- 
ence, as is usually required, the 
time left to pursue other areas is 
severely limited. Such subjects as 
anthropology, astronomy, genet- 
ics, electronics, physical geography, 
geology, meteorology, nucleonics, 
horticulture, problems in commu- 
nity health, paleontology, photog- 
raphy and sociology are often by- 
passed in college, yet they are the 
backbone of the general science 
courses. However, there is little 
cause to despair; with an adequate 
library, and the many other sources 
of information available in most 
communities, a science teacher is 
able to equip himself to teach al- 
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ence in Today's 


High Schoo 


most any subject that comes with- 
in the purview of science, at least 
on the high school level. Some 
teachers have a tendency to avoid 
subjects that they do not feel quali- 
fied to teach, but the more usual 
practice among science teachers is 
to enter into a new area of teach- 
ing with an enthusiasm enkindled 
by the knowledge that they will 
learn more than their students 
about it! 

Science classes have one other 
advantage: the facts, skills and 
opinions that are acquired are 
usually of immediate value to the 
student. A student may not see 
immediately the importance of 
grammatically correct speech or the 
knowledge of certain historical 
events, but upon being introduced 
to a new subject in science, the stu- 
dent usually finds an awakening 
interest in social, economic and 
political issues involving that area 
of knowledge. Whether it be pre- 
dicting weather or understanding 
the mechanics of the hydrogen 
bomb, his knowledge makes him 
better qualified to live in the world 
of which such phenomena are a 
part. 

Since no class can cover ade- 
quately all the areas available for 
study—indeed, the sampling of 
areas must be incomplete—then 
the development of scientific meth- 
ods of inquiry becomes even more 
important than the acquisition of 
facts about some arbitrarily-se- 
lected topic. When the student has 
developed the spirit and the meth- 
od of such inquiry, he is well on 
the way to working independently 
of the school to attain answers to 
his own problems. Is not this a 
goal of all education? He should 
find that scientific methods of in- 
quiry are as applicable to non-sci- 
entific problems as to scientific 
ones. 

The acquisition of facts, skills 
and opinions is still important, 


by FRED TUBBS 


Mr. Tubbs teaches Science in 
Churchland High School and is 
president of the Secondary 
Science Section of the Virginia 
Education Association. 


however. The question is, what 
facts, what subjects shall be chosen 
and what omitted in a science class? 
In the specialized subjects of Bi- 
ology, Chemistry and Physics, tra- 
dition and practice have dictated 
that certain subjects be studied. 
One danger in those classes is the 
tendency of some teachers to pre- 
sent their courses as watered-down 
college courses, designed primarily 
to prepare students for the more 
stringent college course in the same 
subject. Many modern teachers 
realize their responsibility to the 
non-college-bound student as well, 
and counsel such students to elect 
these courses, and present them in 
that same enthusiastic manner that 
will make them of immediate value 
to all the members of the class. In 
the general science courses, some 
adhere to areas in which they feel 
most proficient; some follow the 
dictates of a textbook or a course 
of study: some others attempt to 
gear topics to individual desires 
and abilities, drawing information 
from many sources. Surely the 
objectives of the program influence 
the choice of topics; and thus it is 
advisable that every science teach- 
ing group state their objectives in 
concrete, meaningful terms—and 
alter them as conditions warrant. 
With the wide range of areas 
available, the science teacher has an 
opportunity to help individuals 
find areas and activities that are 
best suited to them. It is not un- 
usual in a classroom to see young- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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VATE’s Map-Book Committee view the literary map 
of Virginia at an early stage of its development—from 
left to right, Mrs. Charles Councell, Charles Councell, 
Dr. Charles Huffman, and Dr. Louis Locke. 


VATE 
~ MEMBERSHIP 


Teachers of English Trace 


Professional Growth 


by GERTRUDE D. LEWIS 


Teacher of English, Culpeper High School, and Past President, 
VEA English Section 


ONTINUOUS growth during 
the past five years has char- 
acterized the VEA’s section of 
teachers of English known as the 
Virginia Association of Teachers 
of English. Evidence of this 
growth lies not only in the expan- 
sion in membership but also in the 
number and scope of its activities 
designed to improve the teaching of 
English in Virginia’s classrooms. 
When the 1955-56 session came 
to a close, VATE’s membership 
totaled 537 as contrasted with 139 
in June 1951. District H led with 
85 members while District L fol- 
lowed closely with 83. VATE 
now claims members from every 
district in the State; on its roster 
are representatives of high schools, 
elementary schools, private schools, 
* colleges, and universities. 
Realizing that professional dis- 
cussion and study can be conducted 
more effectively in smaller groups 
of people with similar interests and 
problems, VATE is proud to have 
two branches—the Language Arts 
Teachers of Northern Virginia and 
District A Teachers of English. 
Plans are now being made to or- 
ganize three divisions—elementary, 
high school, and college—at the 
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State meeting in November. These 
divisions will, of course, work to- 
gether for close articulation among 
the various levels of instruction. 

Foremost among present activi- 
ties of VATE is a literary map- 
book project. The English teach- 
ers plan to publish in 1957 a map 
containing the names and birth- 
places of a number of outstanding 
Virginia authors and a handbook 
of authors to accompany the map. 
The handbook will include life 
sketches not only of the authors 
named on the map but also of all 
other Virginia authors about 
whom the Map Committee can find 
information. Living authors have 
been invited to write their own 
life sketches while biographical 
sketches of deceased authors are be- 
ing written by members of the 
committee. 

Mrs. Charles Councell, of the 
English Department of Washing- 
ton-Lee High School, Arlington, 
heads the Map-Book Committee. 
Assisting Mrs. Councell are Dr. 
Charles Huffman, director of the 





Here Foster B. Gresham checks the Virginia map show- 
ing the number of VATE members by counties with in- 
dividual membership cards just prior to mailing the spring 
issue of the Virginia English Bulletin which he edits. 


Division of Humanities, Madison 
College, and Dr. Louis Locke, pro- 
fessor of English, Mary Baldwin 
College. Charles Councell, archi- 
tectural and engineering draftsman, 
Arlington, and husband of the 
committee chairman, is donating 
his service as cartographer for the 
committee. 

This map-book project is re- 
quiring much research and effort on 
the part of this hard-working com- 
mittee, but the finished product 
promises to be both decorative 
enough for display and informative 
enough for use in teaching. 

Another outstanding activity of 
VATE is the publication of the 
Virginia English Bulletin, an 
eight-to-sixteen page printed com- 
munication to teachers of English. 
Edited by Foster B. Gresham, of 
Longwood College, the Bulletin, 
published three times yearly, is sent 
to approximately 1500 Virginia 
teachers of English, The VATE 
Executive Committee favors send- 
ing the publication to both mem- 
bers and non-members because it 
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contains items of interest to all 
teachers of English. Circulation 
outside the State has taken the 
Bulletin to Florida, Georgia, II- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and Wisconsin. 


In addition to news of VATE 
objectives, activities, and person- 
alities, the Bulletin contains articles 
dealing with current problems and 
trends in the teaching of English 
written by authorities in the field. 
Such articles are ‘A Developmental 
Program in the Language Arts’’ by 
Dr. Robert C. Pooley, professor of 
English, University of Wisconsin: 
‘Unifying Instruction in the Lan- 
guage Arts’ by Dr. Dora V. 
Smith, professor of Education, 
University of Minnesota; ‘“What 
Literature Can Do for Young 
People’’ by Richard Walser, as- 
sociate professor of English, North 
Carolina State College. These 
articles were made possible by the 
University of Virginia Department 
of Education which brought these 
people as speakers to the Univer- 
sity for the annual language arts 
conference which has come to be 


thought of as the spring meeting of 
VATE. 


Among timely articles by Vir- 
ginia teachers of English are ‘‘Par- 
allel Reading” by Dr. Richard 
Meade, associate professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Virginia: 
“Reading in the Elementary 
Schools of Virginia’ by Elizabeth 
Henson, supervisor of Elementary 
Education, State Department of 
Education; ‘“The Young in Verse”’ 
by Granville Smith, teacher, 
George Washington High School, 
Danville; and ‘‘What Is College 
Freshman English in Virginia?’ 
by Dr. R. C. Simonini, head of 
the English Department, Long- 
wood College. The latter article 
lescribed briefly the content of 
freshman English courses in vari- 
us colleges in the State. 


In 1954 VATE published a 
special bulletin of 50 pages entitled 
he Teaching of English in Vitr- 
zinta High Schools, a report on the 
study conducted during the 1953- 
14 session by Foster B. Gresham 
with the aid of a Ford Foundation 
fellowship. In this study Mr. 
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Gresham reported his findings re- 
sulting from visits to 42 schools 
representing 20 different school 
divisions. He made a total of 292 
classroom visits to 248 teachers of 
English. 


The report included five sec- 


tions: (1) ‘‘Professional Back- 
ground of the Teachers,” (2) 
‘Teaching Conditions’’ (such as 
class load and class and activity as- 
signments), (3) ‘Goals in the 
Teaching of English and Their 
Implementation in the Class- 
room,” (4) “Observations of Ac- 
tual Practice in Teaching of Eng- 
lish,” and (5) ““The Improve- 
ment of the Teaching of English 
in Virginia Schools.’’ To date 
1318 copies of this publication 
have been circulated: copies have 
also gone to 17 other states and the 
District of Columbia. 


Realizing that one way to im- 
prove the teaching of English is to 
raise certification standards for 
teachers, VATE has a committee 
on professional standards and 
teacher certification. This commit- 
tee presented to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and to 
the State Board of Education in 
1952 a resolution which had pre- 
viously been approved by the as- 
sociation advocating (1) that the 
State Board raise the certification 
requirements for teachers of Eng- 
lish in Virginia to 24 semester 
hours and (2) that the State Board 
include the teaching field of Eng- 
lish in its next State teaching 
scholarship program. English has 
since been restored to the scholar- 
ship list. Although the certifica- 
tion recommendation has not been 
accepted, it is the hope of VATE 
that it will be considered seriously 





when certification standards are re- 
vised. 

Other VATE committees are a 
Teacher-Load Committee, which 
is attempting to work out a for- 
mula for determining an efficient 
teaching load in English, and a 
Textbook Evaluation Committee, 
which has prepared an evaluation 
checklist to help teachers, super- 
visors, and others in the selection 
of textbooks. Although designed 
primarily for English texts, this 
checklist might be used for other 
texts also. Copies of it in limited 
quantities will be available at the 
fall VATE meeting. 

VATE sponsors annually a pro- 
gram for English teachers during 
the week of the VEA convention. 
During the past five years the 
teachers have heard such well 
known speakers as Dr. Gerald 
Johnson, author and commenta- 
tor; Helen Monsell, Virginia au- 
thor; and Dr. Louis B. Wright, 
director of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, Washington, D, C. There 
have been panel discussions on 
‘The Teaching of Grammar’ and 
“The State Department’s Lan- 
guage Arts Curriculum Guide.” 
Another program dealing with 
speech activities in the high school 
was presented by two classroom 
teachers of Arlington County. All 
of these programs have been de- 
signed to help the teacher of Eng- 
lish grow professionally. 

The program in 1954 celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of Virginia's teachers of 
English. At this time James M. 
Grainger, co-founder and first 
elected president of VATE, was 
presented a life membership in the 
erganization. Special tribute was 

(Continued on page 40) 





Discussing plans for the 1956 VATE meeting are members of the Executive 
Committee and other interested teachers, left to right, Virginia Bruce, Ann 
Wingfield Elementary School, Culpeper; Grady Garrett; Nancy Gary; Ger- 
trude D. Lewis: George Bagby; Dr. R .C. Simonini; Foster B. Gresham; and 
Ellen Lash. 
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Suffolk puts citizenship training into practice throughout the school year 


Commencement in 


September 


OMMENCEMENT in Sep- 

tember! Strange sounding, 
isn't it? And yet that is when 
plans for commencement in Suf- 
folk High School begin. 

Commencement has_ changed 
radically for students in Suffolk 
High School. Gone are the days 
of the long-winded speakers im- 
ported from hither and yon. Gone 
also are the days when the Seniors 
expounded forth on such _ pro- 
found—and often vague—sub- 
jects as democracy, freedom and 
the future. Commencement for us 
has taken on a new and different 
dress. Now we have become dra- 
matic. 

Early in the school year the ad- 
visers and the executive committee 
of the senior class begin the quest 
for a suitable subject. After con- 
sidering what may or may not be 
good, can or cannot be dramatized, 
is Or is not suitable, a topic is se- 
lected. We have used topics of lo- 
cal interest, as we felt these would 
be more meaningful. The first 
year of these new commencement 
programs the history of Suffolk 
aroused much interest. Next, it 


was the romance and lore of the 
Dismal Swamp, located only a very 
few miles from our city, which has 
played a definite part in its history. 
Last year we used the peanut in- 
dustry, this being the chief indus- 
try and business enterprise of our 
town. 

After the topic has been chosen, 
the work begins. A committee de- 
cides what things should be por- 
trayed, appoints committees, and 
sets everyone to his task. Scenes 
are set up, materials gathered, and 
dialogues written. Let us see how 
this is done. 

The gathering of material in- 
volves the community as well as 
the school. Newspaper articles 
have led to citizens offering assist- 
ance in materials, costumes, sug- 
gestions and such. Letters were 
written to people and institutions 
asking for information. E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Company has 
been most gracious in giving us 
permission to use scripts from the 
“Cavalcade of America’ series, 
based on local situations or per- 
sons, which were invaluable to us. 





Scene in the Dismal Swamp from the commencement program of 1954. A 
roup of campers gather outside a cabin to talk about the lore of the Dismal 


wamp. 
20 


by GLADYS YATES 
Senior Advisor, Suffolk High School, Suffolk 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute Extension Bulletin 
Service, the University of Virginia 
Library, the Virginia State Li- 
brary, the Suffolk Woman’s Club 
Public Library, and the Suffolk 
High School Library were of great 
help. Business and industry were 
excellent sources of information. 
The local newspaper, The Suffolk 
News-Herald, and the Chamber of 
Commerce were brought into the 
picture with their valuable sugges- 
tions and wealth of materials. 
This type of commencement in- 
volves every member of the class 
and almost every department of 
the school. The Social Studies and 
Language Arts classes gathered the 
materials and did the actual writ- 
ing. The Music Department as- 
sisted in locating music needed and 
in setting to music ballads written 
by members of the class for use in 
the production. The Dramatic 
Department assisted with the stag- 
ing, lighting, and make-up, while 
the Home Economics group helped 
with the costumes. The Art De- 
partment designed and painted the 
sets used, assisted by the Indus- 
trial Arts Department which did 
the carpentry work and the cutting 
out of the sets from wall board. 
The Business Department must not 
be overlooked, for the members of 
this group cut the stencils of the 
script and mimeographed the nec- 
essary number of copies. The en- 
tire production was an example of 
citizenship training, for it taught 
the need of working together and 
the assuming of responsibilities. 
Each member of the senior class 
had a part in the production. 
While all could not have acting 
parts, some had charge of the 
lighting, others worked as a stage 
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crew, doing the important work of 
changing scenes, and having every- 
thing ready in record time, and still 
others were responsible for prop- 
erties. Several were assistant di- 
rectors and helped with the actual 
production. 


The formal part of commence- 
ment isn't discarded in this new 
type of program, but has an im- 
portant place of its own. After a 
brief intermission the chords of 
‘‘Pomp and Circumstances’’ sound 
forth, the curtains open revealing 


Scenes from 1955 commencement program center on Suffolk’s 
chief industry—peanuts. 








Incas in Peru. Did you know that peanuts were known to man as early as 


950 B.C.? 


For many years they were thought to be native to Africa rather 


than America. The concensus seems to be that the peanut is native to South 
America—Peru in particular. This scene shows the Spanish conquerors being 


shown the peanut by the Incas Indians of Peru during the 1530ties. 
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Plantation scene. During the Civil War period almost every army in the 


field occupied at one time or another the peanut-growing section of Virginia. 
It was through these soldiers that knowledge of the peanut was carried to other 


sections of the country. 





Peanut Industry. 
girl about the growth of the peanut industry in Suffolk. 
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Sylvia Spanish, Ruth Runner, and Virginia tell the little 


a stage transformed from fantasy 
into reality. Down the center aisle 
come the seniors in stately proces- 
sion, two by two, the girls in spot- 
less white robes and the boys in 
royal blue. They go up onto the 
stage where medals and honors 
are given and the diplomas are 
awarded. The benediction is pro- 
nounced and the recessional fol- 
lows. A_ long-looked-for event 
has ended, but the memory lingers 
on. The knowledge of accomplish- 
ment will linger for a long time. 
Many lessons have been learned, 
lessons that will carry over into the 
years ahead. ‘The greatest of these 
is the need for doing one’s part in 
working for the betterment of all! 





New Teachers Are Different 

According to a survey recently re- 
ported by the National Education As- 
sociation, the average first-year teacher 
in an urban school of the U. S. A. has 
only $191 to carry her through the 
summer. 

In spite of this fact, the survey re- 
vealed that 40 per cent reported that 
they like teaching even better than 
they thought they would. 

Conclusions of the survey, which 
tallied the responses of 2600 men and 
women who were queried on such in- 
timate details as personal finances, 
social life, marital status and plans for 
the future, severely jolt the popular 
concept of the classroom teacher just 
beginning a career. 

Gone are the days when the begin- 
ning teacher was on the job by the 
time she reached her 20th birthday. 
Today’s typical first-year teacher is 23 
years and nine months old. 

Chances are better than one in four 
that the teacher entering the profes- 
sion is a man. 

Only 2.2 per cent say their jobs put 
serious restrictions on their private 
lives. 

College degrees are held by 94.2 per 
cent. 

Approximately one-third go back 
to school the summer after their first 
year of teaching. 

Georgia School Board Bulletin 





IMPORTANT 
All membership dues should 
be paid or written authorization 
for payment made and delegates 
reported to the VEA Headquar- 
ters before October 19. 
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Boys Gym class has workout at 
Newport News High School. 
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E often ask ourselves, as 

physical education teachers, 
whether or not we are doing the 
best we can with what we have. 
The answer to this question is not 
easy, and sometimes we are un- 
doubtedly biased in finding the 
answer. In attempting to carry out 
a well-planned program, including 
needed variety, balance, and pro- 
gression, most of our planning has 
evolved from our own experiences 
in high school and college. Many 
of us gather much needed material 
from other sources, but our own 
experiences sometimes sway our 
trend of thought. For example, 
some teachers are old enough to re- 
member when co-educational ac- 
tivities in the physical education 
program were unheard of and, we 
might still be a little uneasy in 
planning of this sort. 

To provide the best physical 
education program possible, we 
must discard this prejudicial think- 
ing and enter into teaching with 
open minds. Only then may we 
attempt the vital work of effective- 
ly teaching physical education. 

Through the years, teachers 
have been asking for help in plan- 


port News High School. 


by J. C. RANGE 


Newport News High School 


Something New Has Been Added 


ning physical education programs. 
There have been courses of study, 
bulletins, and workshops from 
which we have received aid, but not 
until this year has there been a bul- 
letin such as the State Board of 
Education has provided for us. 
This Guide represents nine years of 
concentrated work on the part of 
class-room teachers, supervisors, 
and principals. Out-of-state con- 
sultants and members of our State 
Department contributed greatly to 
its material. This publication is 
not intended to fit the ideal physi- 
cal plant in the secondary school. 
In fact, the material was compiled 
so that no matter how large or 
small the scope of the program, 
teachers can find means of building 
the program to an even higher 
level. It is the most complete 
Guide ever submitted by the State 
Department for use in teaching 
physical education. 

Experienced teachers have a ten- 
dency to be a little skeptical of 
change. The crux of the matter is 
that our experience and knowledge 
often are quite limited. We easily 
form teaching habits, some of 
which might be good and some not 
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so good. No matter how conscien- 
tiously we may plan, there is no 
guarantee that we are going in the 
right direction. For a number of 
years we have needed a source of 
material, such as the new Guide, to 
broaden the scope of our programs. 
The flexibility of the Guide per- 
mits us to adopt the ideas, sugges- 
tions, and fundamentals listed, 
thus offering every boy and girl a 
more complete physical education 
program. 

The Guide is composed of five 
major areas. The Introduction, 
states the ultimate aim of the pub- 
lic school system, of which physi- 
cal education must be considered 
an integral part. In stating the 
purpose of physical education, a 
challenge is placed within our 
reach and the Guide, step by step, 
provides the means for meeting this 
challenge. It emphasizes Physical 
Education as a part of the School 
Program. Herein lies the text upon 
which our total physical education 
is based. A chart to be used when 
teaching pupils in grades eight 
through twelve includes the char- 
acteristics, interests, needs, and ac- 
tivities of our youth. It is, in real- 
ity, a brief digest of the whole 
book. Keeping in mind the four 
areas of the chart, teachers can plan 
programs and know we are going 
in the right direction in relation to 
our boys and girls in the physical 
education program. 

The second part of the Guide 
describes the scope of the program. 
Here all the general areas of the 
program are discussed. Such im- 
portant factors as Administration, 
Consideration, Class Scheduling, 
and the Role of the Teacher in 
Planning, and Introducing and 
Conducting Activities are listed. A 
charted program of activities is pre- 
sented for each grade level for both 
boys and girls. There are also sev- 
eral suggested procedures for plan- 
ning a unit of instruction with em- 
phasis placed on flexibility in this 
planning. Planning is approached 
by introducing and suggesting the 
conduct activities from the teach- 
er’s point of view in respect to the 
pupils) Detailed information is 
provided as to organizing the class 
period, use of audio-visual aids, 
tests, measurements, marks, rec- 
ords, and evaluation of the pro- 
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gram activities. Teachers in schools 
having limited indoor facilities are 
helped tremendously by numerous 
suggestions for using what is avail- 
able. 

The third part of the Guide 
deals with fundamental skills in re- 
lation to the specific skills for a 
particular activity. They are de- 
scribed in detail and afford the 
teacher an excellent teaching guide. 

The fourth part of the Guide 
presents team sports, including the 
basic content and the procedures 
for instruction in each activity. A 
brief history of each sport is given 
as well as the needed equipment, 
facilities, and skills to be taught. 
Social recreational activities are 
grouped as follows: active games, 
quiet games, rhythmic activities, 
musical activities, and stunts. Sug- 
gested teaching procedures of these 
social activities are listed. 

Part five includes supplementary 
material, such as equipment and 
supplies. Lists of needed materials 
for original purchase are presented. 
Suggestions with diagrams for 
making home-made equipment are 
given. One section lists the basic 
factors to be considered for plan- 
ning secondary school playgrounds 
with the size and layout of each 
activity area indicated. Various 
types of bases and surfaces with 
necessary materials for their con- 
struction are in diagram form. 
Safety rules for specific activities 
which teachers often fail to con- 
sider in teaching and planning are 
provided. The intramural and ex- 
tramural programs are carefully 
covered to further help in develop- 
ing the complete program. 

The Bibliography is sub-divided 
into general activities, records and 
rhythmic activities, films, and film 
strips. Many of the references 
listed can be obtained through the 
State Aid Publishers’ Printed Or- 
der List. 

Once the Physical Education 
Guide finds its way into the hands 
of teachers throughout the State, a 
gradual improvement in the over- 
all physical education program is 
certain to be noted. The Guide is 
one to be used, not merely as a 
reference from time to time, but as 
a daily guide for planning the total 
physical education program in our 
schools. 





TEPS Conference 


“The bitter criticism of public edu- 
cation and of teacher education will 
be met only when the public is con- 
vinced that the teacher has undergone 
a period of intellectual discipline com- 
parable to other recognized profes- 
sions, and hence is qualified to pre- 
scribe on educational problems.” 

This statement was made by Dr. 
Arthur F. Corey, executive secretary 
of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, in his tenth an- 
niversary banquet address before more 
than 600 educational leaders from 
throughout the United States who at- 
tended the annual conference sponsored 
by the NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards at Pacific Lutheran College, 
Parkland, Washington, June 26-30. 

“In many areas, we do not ourselves 
consider teachers to be professionals,” 
ke said in urging the necessity of mak- 
ing the teacher a trained professional, 
competent to work without “minute” 
supervision. 

Participants spent the week study- 
ing four major problem areas—the 
selection processes for prospective 
members of the profession, the pro- 
gram of teacher education, licensing 
members of the profession, and accredi- 
tation of institutions preparing them, 
and personnel policies for permanent 
members of the profession. 

The keynote address was given by 
Ralph W. McDonald, president, Bowl- 
ing Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

Virginians attending the Parkland 
Conference included Virginia E. Lewis, 
VEA President; Dr. Robert F. Wil- 
liims, VEA Executive Secretary; T. 
Preston Turner, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, VEA; Katherine Hoyle, Di- 
rector of Field Service, VEA; and 
Catlin Tyler, president of the League 
of Richmond Teachers. 





Magic Slate Numbers Books 
help children to master basic combina- 
tions in applied arithmetic. The fas- 
cinating device of a Magic Slate com- 
bined with Basic Arithmetic enables 
pupils to get over the hump of “‘mem- 
ory drill” faster and easier. The books 
are colorful and the magic is intrigu- 
ing. They cost so little they can be 
taken home freely or used in class with 
repetitive “mileage” before each book 
wears out. (The Strathmore Company, 
Aurora, Illinois) 
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Here’s How We Did It 


—in Roanoke 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


‘I am convinced”, said Bache- 
lor Schnook, 


“From Galveston to Sandy 
Hook 

There is no child without a 
book! 

By bus, or boat, or train, or 
mule 

The world itself is off to 
schoo]!”’ 


ERTAINLY, American Edu- 

cation Week left no citizen of 
Roanoke, Virginia unaware of the 
mammoth proportions of his in- 
vestment in the public schools, 
both as to the price he must pay 
and the dividends accruing. 

From the first radio ‘‘spot’’ in 
the morning to the last movie 
“trailer” at night, parents were 
urged to visit their children’s 
schools. Every school had its plan 
for welcoming its patrons—open 
house, back-to-school night for 
parents, Fathers’ Night, a play, 
variety program, or an invitation 





Helps for American Education 


Week—November 11-17 


Materials to spotlight your school 
during American Education Week 
are available. The 64-page manual, 
American Education Week Primer, 
is a useful handbook on planning, 
written especially for school ad- 
ministrators and planning commit- 
tees. The “packet” of basic materi- 
als can be used to advantage in each 
school building. Numerous pub- 
licity helps can be obtained at 
nominal cost as described on the 
Order Folder. ORDER EARLY. 


Address inquires and orders to: 


American Education Week 
National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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by MRS. W. F. CREASY 


VEA Reporter, Roanoke City Education Association 


to hear first grade pupils read. 


Of course, Bachelor Schnook, 
unexposed to the flurry of parent- 
teacher-child anticipation of the 
week's activities, missed these more 
intimate school associations. His 
first intimation of a memorable 
week began when on the way to 
church Sunday morning he was 
brought to an admiring halt before 
a huge book displayed on the post 
office plaza which proclaimed the 
schools as ‘““Your Investment in 
Character Building’. He blinked 
at it again the next morning when 
he noted in passing that a page in 
the book had been turned to give 
Monday’s topic as ‘Investment in 
Teachers’, with an appropriate 
quotation. 

As Salesman Schnook went in 
and out of offices that day, time 
after time his attention was caught 
by glimpses and snatches of tele- 
vision and radio programs—a sci- 
ence demonstration, two local col- 
lege seniors discussing ‘Future 
Prospects in Teaching’, a skit, 
“Why Study Latin?’’, by a high 
school Latin class, physical educa- 
tion students in ‘Keeping Fit’. 

Our man-about-town joined the 
noonday throng pressing noses 
against the window of a depart- 
ment store wherein a first grade 
class was being taught reading, 
phonics, and spelling. He was 
awed to find that some very young 
Johnnies can read. 

That afternoon he noted ap- 
preciatively that his trumpet-toot- 
ing junior high school neighbor 
had found a niche in the band that 
was playing on the post office 
plaza. 

At dinner that evening at Hotel 
Roanoke, Mr. Schnook was some- 
what dazed to find that even here 
the schools were entertaining. Din- 


ner music was played by the Jef- 
ferson High School string quartet! 


As he read his evening paper the 
cordial relations that existed be- 
tween school and press were ap- 
parent to him both on the editorial 
page and in the news coverage or 
educational events. 

Tuesday, Election Day, brought 
Citizen Schnook to the polls, where 
he was astonished to find a large 
group of young people—surely too 
young to vote! The information 
that they were there to observe and 
report on the election to their class- 
mates set the tenor of the day again 
for Mr. Schnook. 


Throughout the next few days 
Mr. Schnook was gently nudged 
at every turn by a reminder of the 
public schools. He had reached 
the point of deliberate action when 
he tuned in to hear a radio panel 
discussion of ‘‘Schools—Our In- 
vestment in America’ by a bank 
officer, a Chamber of Commerce 
member, and the superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Schnook by now felt 
the problems of public education 
were bigger than all three of them. 
They called for citizen action! 

He thought curiously of the ad- 
vertised traveling exhibition 
“Schoolroom Progress U. S. A.”’ 
sponsored by the Henry Ford Mu- 
seum and the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana. An evening spent at the ex- 
hibit brought natural comparisons 
between the ‘‘little red school- 
house’ of the nineteenth century 
and modern school facilities, as 
shown in the equipped railway 
cars housing the display. 


Frankly nostalgic, but with a 
strange excitement at things-to-be 
in the future, Mr. Schnook volun- 
teered to be one to represent his 
business firm on Education-Indus- 
try-Business Day when business- 
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“tt may make a difference 
4} to all eternity whether we 
do right or wrong today” 


James fF. Clarke 


Photo courtesy of Times-World Corp., Roanoke 


CITIZENS READ OPEN BOOK. This book, on the post office lawn at 


Roanoke, attracted much attention throughout American Education Week as a 


page was turned each day. 


men were invited to inspect city 
schools, as a reversal of Business- 
Industry-Education Day when 
business and industry entertained 
city and county teachers. 

Thus it was that Mr. N. O. 
Schnook became one of the seven- 
ty-five hundred persons who vis- 
ited city schools during American 
Education Week to marvel at the 
immensity of the schools’ prob- 
lems and their efficiency in making 
much out of little. 

Such a concentrated program of 
publicity was only the climax of a 
continuous ‘“‘open policy” in pub- 
lic relations. Its educators have 


—in Tappahannock 


MERICAN Education Week 

has been observed annually 
since 1921, when it was estab- 
lished by joint action of the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
the American Legion. It has al- 
ways been observed ‘‘For the pur- 
pose of informing the public of the 
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no real fears for the future of Roa- 
noke’s public schools. Their prob- 
lems are the concern of an alerted 
and sympathetic citizenry. 

Other VEA groups may find 
this summary of Roanoke’s Ame- 
rican Education Week activities 
suggestive for their own use: 

1. Classes conducted in depart- 
ment store window 
Monday—First grade read- 
ing, phonetics, spelling 
Tuesday—High school art 
class 
Wednesday—First grade 
manuscript writing 
Thursday—Seventh grade 


social studies, discussing trip 
to Williamsburg 
Friday—High school biolo- 
gy dissections 

2. Displays of class work in 
windows of four downtown 
banks, florist, utility com- 
pany, two department 
stores, and public library 

3. Book of Education displayed 
on post office plaza, with 
special quotation for theme 
of each day during week 

4. EBI Day—a normal work- 
ing day for schools. Some 
schools featured coffee 
breaks to allow teachers to 
become acquainted with vis- 
itors. 

5. Band concerts on post office 
plaza each afternoon by the 
bands of the various junior 
high and high schools. 

6. Movie trailers at two thea- 
ters 

7. Radio and television pro- 
grams—twenty-five or thir- 
ty programs of panel discus- 
sions, plays, folk dancing, 
class excerpts, etc. 

8. Numerous radio and televi- 
sion ‘‘spots”’ 

9. Dinner music at Hotel Roa- 
noke by high school string 
quartet 

10. Very complete newspaper 
coverage, editorials, pictures, 
by two local newspapers 

11. Special school and PTA 
programs for each school 

12. Co-sponsorship with Bank 
of Virginia and AAUW of 
‘‘Schoolroom Progress, 


USA”. 


by MRS. GENE A. CHRISTOPHER 


Tappahannock High School, Reporter 


A RADIO PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION WEEK 


as compiled and presented by the faculty and students of Tappahan- 
nock High School over WNNT, Warsaw, during the 1955 observance. 


accomplishments and needs of the 
public schools and to secure the 
cooperation and support of the 
public in meeting these needs.” 
The Theme for this, the 35th 
Annual Observance of American 
Education Week is: Schools— 
Your Investment in America. 


The program you are about to 
hear is one means used by Tappa- 
hannock High School in observ 
ing American Education Week. 
The next voice you will hear will 
be that of Mr. William Browne, 
English teacher at Tappahannock 
High School—Mr. Browne. 
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“The objectives of American 
Education Week are the develop- 
ment and continuous improvement 
of the child’s character, physical 
and mental and occupational effi- 
ciency.” 

Education begins at birth and is 
a continuous process until death. 

The education of an individual 
is the joint responsibility of the 
home, the church, the school, the 
community. 

Basic to the education of a child 
are the three R’s: these are his tools 
with which to work. These he 
must have at his command in or- 
der that he might comprehend and 
utilize the various branches of 
knowledge unfolded to him as his 
training progresses. 

HE LEARNS TO READ: 

(A second or third grade 
child reads a page.) 

HE LEARNS TO WRITE: 
(Another young child writes 
his name and address and re- 
peats it as he does so.) 


HE LEARNS TO FIGURE: 


(A child says 2 6 5 
+2 -3 x4 
43. 7O~ ) 


With these basic tools acquired, 
he moves onward to broader fields: 
English, Geography, History, Lit- 
erature, Algebra, Biology, Civics, 
Geometry, Chemistry, Latin, Fine 
Arts, Homemaking, Physics, Agri- 


culture, Government, Foreign 
Languages, Business, Physical 
Education. 


And from his studies in these 
subjects, he gleans knowledge 
and with this knowledge, percep- 
tion—and with this perception— 
an awareness of himself as a sep- 
arate and distinct individual with 
well-defined characteristics, with 
formulated opinions, with recog- 
nized desires and ambitions—and 
with discernible talents. 

This process of being educated 
has not only resulted in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and skills 
and attitudes and appreciations, 
but has been the means of the in- 
dividual’s finding himself—he has 
sought and found his abilities, his 
talents. 

Some find their creative abilities 
greatest in the field of prose writ- 
ing: 
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(A high school pupil reads 
an original short story. ) 

Some are artistic and need only 
training and encouragement and 
time. 

Languages are the great love of 
a few. 

(A pupil speaks a few sen- 
tences in Spanish, French or 
German. ) 

Some are trained in Commercial 
science to take their places in the 
business world. 

(This is followed by the 
sound of a typewriter. ) 

Some can excel in manual skills 
which are acquired through train- 
ing in Industrial Arts. 

(The sound of wood being 
sawed. ) 

And all training ultimately leads 
to better home membership now, 
and happier homemaking in the 
future. 

(Followed by an appropriate 
statement about goals of the 
homemaking program in the 
school. ) 

Certainly the development of 
athletic prowess and sportsmanship 
through Physical Education is an 
important phase of the total school 
program. 

(The cheering squad gives 
part of a cheer.) 

And how else could lovely voices 
be discovered and cultivated except 
through a musical education pro- 
gram. 

(Choral singing. ) 

Others best express themselves in 
verse. 
(An original poem. ) 

The modern school curriculum 
comprises so much more than the 
mere teaching of subject matter 
from a book. True, subject matter 
has a very important place in the 
school program, but many skills, 
habits, attitudes and abilities gain 
fruition through a program 
planned so that every child may 
have an opportunity to find some 
measure of success in the area of 
his particular strengths—whether 
they be academic or vocational in 
nature. 

A school day is important in 
the life of your child. While he is 
learning to read, write, and work 
arithmetic, he is also learning social 
and vocational skills, he is learning 
how to live satisfactorily with oth- 





ers, he is learning to recognize and 
develop his talents, and he is learn- 
ing to understand and appreciate 
himself as an individual capable of 
taking a worthwhile place in so- 


ciety. 





NEA Membership Note 


Dear Fellow-Educators: 

When I became your NEA Director 
in 1949, Virginia had 11,828 NEA 
members. At Christmas 1955, I was 
much pleased to receive word from 
Washington that we had 20,001 mem- 
bers. This, as you know, called for two 
NEA Directors from Virginia. These 
were elected at the Virginia delegation 
meeting in Portland. They are fine, 
progressive educators, whom you know 
and they will serve you well. I ask 
that you give them your cooperation 
and loyalty. 

On May 31, 1956, there were 659,- 
000 NEA members in our country. 
This is fine—the largest organized 
group of teachers; but, the fact re- 
mains, that one teacher is still carry- 
ing the ball for two. When and if each 
teacher carries his own burden, the 
cause of education will be furthered 
materially. 

In the matter of our quota for the 
NEA Building Fund, Virginia hes not 
done very well to date. We have 
passed through 70% of the time— 
(from December 1952 to July 1956) 
—but we have achieved only about 
25% of the goal—$145,000. 

Life memberships are still needed; 
and, if NEA dues are to be raised at a 
not remote future date, you teachers 
can probably save some money in 
membership as well as help in building 
our educational center at Washington. 
I hope to be able to serve some more 
of you as sponsors in this venture. 

I want to take this opportunity, fel- 
low teachers, to thank you for your 
support and assistance during my years 
of service as NEA State director. I 
have earnestly tried to serve you faith- 
fully, and to represent Virginia in the 
manner that she should be represented 
on the Board of Directors. And now, 
since in the words of Kipling “‘it takes 
the cooperation of every bloomin’ 
soul” to achieve worth-while goals, 
let us, one and all, do our part by 
working closely WITH your NEA 
directors. 

Cordially, 
Mary DeLong, 
Ex-NEA State Director 
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Careers In Mathematics 


by DR. F. J. WEYL 


ODAY careers in mathematics 

do exist. This is quite a con- 
trast to the days before World War 
II, only fifteen years ago, when any- 
one interested in mathematics as his 
life’s work was restricted to teach- 
ing. Many a promising youngster 
must have been advised by parents 
and councillors to bend his intelli- 
gence, manifested by an early apti- 
tude for mathematics, towards 
more lucrative ends. Today, on 
the other hand, numerous careers 
are shaping up for mathematicians 
in research, in engineering, and in 
management,—providing for vary- 
ing degrees of either basic long- 
range thinking or involvement in 
important problems of the mo- 
ment, and ranging salary-wise all 
the way up into the executive 
bracket. Mathematics is no longer 
just the breadless art of an inspired 
few, but has, in effect, grown up 
into a profession with variegated 
and rewarding opportunities for 
anyone who has a flair for learning, 
advancing and using mathematical 
methods. 

To understand the nature of 
these opportunities it is necessary 
to highlight some modern develop- 
ments which have been decisive for 
the role played by mathematics in 
the world today. First of all, 
mathematics itself has experienced 
during the last half century just as 
far-reaching if not nearly as well 
publicized a revolution as has 
physics;—-but where physics in its 
development looks more like a 
mighty stream rushing on in one 
direction, mathematics is like the 
delta of the Nile whose waters are 
fanning out in all directions. This 
has not only produced the inex- 
haustible and fascinating variety of 
concepts, structures, and theories 
which go to make up modern 
mathematics in its pure and un- 
worldly aspects, but has also given 
unprecedented power and flexibili- 
ty to its applications in the en- 
deavor of comprehending our en- 
vironment, making sense of our- 
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selves, and bringing order into 
their interaction. In particular, and 
this is the second important point, 
it has greatly added to our ability 
of taking account in mathematical 
theories and models of the role 
which uncertainty plays in the 
world around us. After signal suc- 
cesses in physics, this ability is now 
clearing the way for the description 
and prediction in mathematical 
terms of biological, economic, and 
sociological events. As a third im- 
portant factor, we have the grow- 
ing power, endurance, and preci- 
sion of the systems being engineered 
under the pressure of industrial 
competition and military rivalry, 
and whose increasing complexity 
makes ever more detailed prelimi- 
nary analyses a matter of practical 
necessity. And finally there is the 
advent of the high-speed automatic 
computer, enormously expanding 
the range of mathematical models 
which can be numerically evalu- 
ated. As a consequence, there is a 
broad and sustained trend towards 
an increasing mathematization not 
only of fundamentai scientific re- 
search and engineering, where such 
patterns have been well established 
for some time, but also of essen- 
tially managerial functions such as 
the running of plants, the conduct 
of military operations, and the 
planning of economic affairs. 
Like most of the pioneering ef- 
fort in science and technology of 
the last fifteen years, these develop- 
ments have been forcefully acceler- 
ated by the exigencies of military 
requirements for national defense. 
It is not surprising therefore that, 
at least as of now, the careers for 
mathematicians which they have 
created are found predominantly 
in the military branches of the 
Federal Government and in activi- 
ties supported by the latter. In the 
Federal Government itself, a broad 
system of currently about three 
thousand mathematical positions 
has been established, reaching from 
the lower rungs of the Civil Service 
ladder to its very top. The kind of 
duties which characterize the major 
categories of these positions are the 
preliminary mathematical analysis 





In response te requests, this 
article summarizes the address 
given at the 1955 annual meeting 
of the VEA Mathematics Section 
by Dr. F. J. Weyl, Office of Naval 
Research, Department of De- 
fense, Washington, D. C. 


of engineering systems, work grow- 
ing out of the use and the design of 
high-speed automatic computers, 
statistical services in the design of 
experiments, surveys and censuses, 
mathematical assignments relating 
to operations analysis and plan- 
ning, and—finally—the admini- 
stration of research programs of a 
mathematical nature. Of similar 
character, although perhaps at 
slightly higher yet on the whole 
comparable salaries, are the posi- 
tions which, while not actually in 
the government, have been estab- 
lished in organizations operating 
under government contracts on 
specific assignments primarily from 
the Department of Defense. Be- 
yond these, the support of research 
by the Federal Government in uni- 
versities and industrial research or- 
ganizations has added a substantial 
number of jobs for mathematicians 
whose salary scales and type of 
duties are those characteristic for 
the contracting institution. . 

Private industry, although for 
some time past a massive consumer 
of mathematics, has made up to 
now relatively modest demands on 
the mathematical manpower 
market, but major changes are in 
the making at this very moment. 
Pioneering examples, furnished by 
effective mathematical research and 
consulting groups which have been 
formed in major aircraft and com- 
munications engineering firms, the 
expanding availability and use of 
electronic computers in industry 
also for private commercial pur- 
poses, and—finally—the establish- 
ment in the major industrial areas 
on the East and West Coasts of a 
few commercial consulting firms 
specializing outright in mathe- 
matical and computational services, 
—all of these give strong indica- 
tions that in the near future the 
demand of industry and business 
for competent mathematicians will 
match if not exceed the one created 
by the Federal Government. 

It is an overriding feature of 


(Continued on page 42) 
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High School AIR CADETS 


by MRS. HELEN K. EPPERLY 
Science Department 
George Wythe High School, Wytheville 


ITH the advent of the air 

age, the Nation’s youth must 
be prepared to think and act in 
terms of association with peoples 
of all lands. They need to be made 
aware of the impact that the air- 
plane has upon their lives. 

The Civil Air Patrol coordi- 
nated high school aviation educa- 
tion program is designed as a com- 
mendable step in this direction. My 
experiences with this program be- 
gan two years ago when I attended 
the National Aviation Education 
Workshop at the University of 
Colorado. While always interested 
in aviation, I came away from that 
workshop with new inspiration. | 
realized the important role that 
aviation education could play in 
my own high school situation. 

Every boy in the United States, 
who is physically sound, faces six 
years of compulsory military train- 
ing when he becomes eighteen years 
old. Our high school program pre- 
pares him for this period of his life 
in many respects but in others it is 
sadly lacking. Since many of our 
high schoo] students go directly 
into military service upon gradua- 
tion, it seems that this phase of 
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their lives should be given more at- 
tention. 

I am sure that my school is not 
the only one which has a high rate 
of drop-outs because boys join the 
service before completing their high 
school education. Often this hap- 
pens to boys who may not be in- 
terested in school and are taken by 
the glamour of the uniform and 
other aspects of the military service. 
Sometimes they are in for a jolting 
awakening and find that it isn’t all 
glamour. If we can offer any solu- 
tion to this problem by expanding 
our curriculum to include courses 
which interest them and hold them 
in school, we have done well. 

This session, the George Wythe 
High School offered a course in 
aviation education. Fifteen boys 
enrolled in the class. The study 
manual which they use as a text- 
book contains units related to the 
air age, airplane structure, why and 
how the airplane flies, airplane en- 
gines, piloting the airplane, 
weather, navigation, communica- 
tions, airports, and vocational op- 
portunities in aviation. As a part 
of the program, a military cadet 
squadron has been organized. The 





Mrs. Epperly says this aviation 
education “is one of the most 
gratifying classes I have ever 
taught. We have wonderful pros- 
pects for a class next year.” 





cadets wear the United States Air 
Force uniform with certain dis- 
tinctive insignia. With the aid of 
community citizens who have mili- 
tary experience, the students have 
had extensive drill training and 
have undergone rigid inspection. A 
merit system has been set up so that 
they may achieve advancement in 
rank. This system is also used for 
disciplinary measures. Orientation 
flights have been taken at a nearby 
airport to provide an opportunity 
for application of classroom in- 
struction. On May 18 and 19, the 
squadron took a field trip to Lang- 
ley Air Force Base to further their 
aviation experiences. 

At the close of the school year, 
the students received one high 
school credit which is accepted as 
an elective by any college. In ad- 
dition, those who wished, went to 
Langley Field for a twelve day 
summer encampment. They lived 
on the base and became a part of 
its activities. When the encamp- 
ment was over, they were given a 
written examination. Each cadet 
who made a passing mark on this 
examination was awarded a Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency. If at any 
time in the future he wishes to 
enter the United State Air Force, 
upon presentation of the certificate, 
he will be given a rating of Air- 
man 3/c. Recruits who have not 
had this training will enter as basic 
airmen. 

Even if these fifteen boys were 
never to enter the Air Force, they 
have developed understandings and 
attitudes which will be most help- 
ful to them as citizens of this air 
age. They have a knowledge of the 
many opportunities for employ- 
ment in aviation industry. Some 
are choosing college and many will 
go straight into military service. 
But wherever they are, these air 
cadet boys are close to my heart 
because they have become a part of 
me. 
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VIRGINIA LEADERS LINE UP WITH NEW NEA PRESIDENT. Martha 
Shull of Portland, Oregon, was elected president of the National Education As- 
sociation at its 94th annual meeting held in her home city, July 1-6. She is 
shown here in the center, flanked by some of Virginia’s leaders, from left, Joseph 
B. VanPelt, immediate past VEA president; Virginia E. Lewis, president of the 
Virginia Education Association; Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive Secre- 
tary; Miss Shull; Dr. H. I. Willett, immediate past president, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; Katherine Hoyle, Director of Field Service, VEA; 
and T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, VEA. 

Miss Lewis and Mr. Van Pelt were elected NEA State Directors at this con- 
vention, making the first double slate since Virginia became eligible for two 
NEA State Directors because of increased NEA membership, having passed the 
20,000 mark. 

Approximately 10,000 attended the 
Portland convention, including some 
4,500 delegates. Among them were 
about 140 Virginians with about a 


hundred VEA delegates. They heard 
John Lester Buford, NEA president, 
speak on the theme “Proud to Teach”; 
with Eric Johnston, president of the 


te 


~ 


PAST NEA PRESIDENTS from Virginia get together at the VEA breakfast 
at Portland, Oregon. Seated are Mrs. Edith Joynes, president of the National 
Education Association during 1943-44; William A. Early, NEA president in 
1953-54; and Cornelia §. Adair, who headed the NEA in 1927-28. Reminiscing 
with them are John D. Meade, superintendent of Petersburg schools and president 
cf District D, VEA; Virginia E. Lewis, president of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation; and Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary. Seventy-eight 
Virginians attended the VEA breakfast at Portland during the NEA Convention. 
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Motion Picture Association of Ameri- 
ca, carrying it further by his address 
on “Be Proud to Teach—But Pride is 
Not Enough.” Dr. William G. Carr, 
NEA Executive Secretary, gave the 
NEA Record for 1955-56. Other 
outstanding messages included “Science 
—the Endless Adventure” by Lee A. 
DuBridge, president, California Insti- 
tute of Technology; “Teaching Inter- 
national Understanding in Today’s 
World” by William J. Haggerty, presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, New 
Paltz, New York; and “What Is Most 
Important for Children and Young 
People to Learn in 1956?” by Helen 
Heffernan, Chief Bureau of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California. 

A feature of the Portland conven- 
tion was the 350 circles of delegates 
discussing “Proposed Program of In- 
creased Services and Leadership”. Ten 
VEA members served as leaders of 
these circles, including Margaret Baker, 
Richmond; Mary DeLong, Roanoke; 
Mrs. Reba Hash, Roanoke; Aurelia L. 
Leigh, South Norfolk; Virginia E. 
Lewis, Culpeper; Joseph B. VanPelt, 
Bristol; Robert F. Williams, Rich- 
mond; T. Preston Turner, Richmond; 
Richard Mabin Carrigan, Clifton; and 
Mrs. Cora J. Midgett, Norfolk. 





“Youth Wants To Know” 
TV Program 


This summer in Portland, an agree- 
ment was signed between the NEA 
and Thecdore Granik, producer of 
several outstanding television and radio 
programs. This agreement affiliates the 
NEA with the television program 
“Youth Wants To Know.” 

This is the first time that the NEA 
has become affiliated on a regular basis 
with a weekly nationwide network 
program. NBC 
“Youth Wants To Know” over its 
network at 3:30 p.m. (E.D.T.) 

While the Division of Press and 


television carries 


Radio relations has cooperated in the 
past with many television programs, 
this affiliation marks a different type 
of participation with the medium of 
television, for the NEA will be part- 
ners with the producers of this pro- 
gram. The Division will be responsible 
for providing the young people who 
appear on the panel, and will cooperate 
in other ways. From time to time, 
education newsmakers will appear on 
this program. 
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VOTE FOR VEA PRESIDENT 


on the date or dates set for October by your local 
association, Ballotting must be completed at least 
ten days prior to the opening session of the 
Delegate Assembly which convenes October 31. 
Complete biographical sketches of the two can- 





M. Harold Bell 


M. Harold Bell, Superintendent of Schools in 
Harrisonburg, is completing his twenty-sixth year of 
service as a teacher, principal, and superintendent in 
the public schools of Virginia, the first seven years 
having been spent as a classroom teacher. 

Mr. Bell has always been active in the Virginia 
Education Association. He served two terms as presi- 
dent of a local association and is presently serving a 
second term as president of District G. and as a mem- 
ber of the VEA Board of Directors. Last year he was 
elected by the Board to its five-member Executive 
Committee. This experience has provided him with a 
thorough knowledge of the organization, its opera- 
tion and needs. He holds life membership in the NEA 
and is a member of its Credentials Committee. 

Mr. Bell has shown a keen interest in the welfare 
and professional growth of teachers. Under his leader- 
ship, salaries have been increased; the number of 
pupils per teacher has been reduced to fewer than 
thirty; and teachers have been encouraged to partici- 
pate in planning the total educational program. His 
division was one of the first to adopt continued con- 
tracts for teachers. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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didates appeared on page 23 of the May, 1956 
issue of the Virginia Journal of Education, as re- 
quired by the Constitution. To refresh your infor- 
mation and for the benefit of new teachers, extracts 
from these sketches are repeated below. 





; 


Edwin W. Chittum 


Edwin W. Chittum, Superintendent of Norfolk 
County Schools since 1949, has served the profession 
in Virginia as teacher, principal, supervisor, and 
superintendent for twenty-three years. He began his 
teaching career as an elementary teacher in Rockbridge 
County in 1933. The following three years he was 
teacher and coach in Fishersville High School. In 
1936 he was appointed principal of Middlebrook 
High School. He held a similar position at New Hope 
for three years. Mr. Chittum left Augusta County in 
1944 to become High School Supervisor for the Nor 
folk County Schools. He was principal of Norview 
High School for four years preceding his appointment 
as Superintendent of Norfolk County Schools. 

Mr. Chittum has been active in professional organi 
zations. He served as president of District G, VEA: 
the Augusta County Education Association; and the 
Norfolk County Education Association. He is a mem- 
ber of the Welfare Committee and the Committee for 
distribution of State Funds, VEA and also the VEA 
Legislative Committee; Life Member of NEA; past 
chairman of the Audit Committee, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; and State PTA Chair- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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VEA Progress Report 


(July 1, 1955, through June 30, 1956) 


(As presented by Executive Secretary Robert F. Williams to the VEA 
Board of Directors, meeting at Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, August 6, 1956) 


White House Conference—The 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion was held November 28-Decem- 
ber 1, 1955. This conference was 
attended by 29 Virginia delegates ap- 
pointed by Governor Stanley, one of 
whom was the Executive Secretary of 
the VEA. At the State Conference on 
Education called by the Governor 
which preceded the White House Con- 
ference, the Executive Secretary was 
one of the principal speakers. 


1956 Legislature—The 1956 Vir- 
ginia Legislature appropriated a total 
of more than $19,000,000 additional 
funds for the biennium 1956-58. This 
does not include the improvements 
made to the Retirement System nor 
the $2,000,000 appropriated to the 
Literary Fund for school construction. 
Also growing out of the Legislature 
was the establishment of two com- 
missions, one of which will study the 
advisability of lowering the normal 
retirement age from 65 to 60 and the 
feasibility of increasing the 30 days 
accumulated sick leave now provided 
to 90 days. Another commission will 
study the advisability of a sales tax for 
the supprt of public education. The 
latter commission will make its report 
by September 1. To it the VEA has 
already presented a comprehensive 
statement of the financial needs of 
public education. 


VEA Scholarship Fund — This 
fund provided two $250 scholarships 
for 1955-56. The fund was not large 
enough to provide scholarships for 
1956-57. At the present time there is 
$101.00 in this fund which is created 
by the $5.00 fee required for our 
teacher registration service. 


Special Research Projects—Iin 
addition to the general research studies 
made by the VEA, special projects have 
been undertaken on request of legisla- 
tors, businessmen, school board mem- 
bers, PTA presidents, and school peo- 
ple. Many of these requests have dealt 
largely with studies of particular school 
divisions. ‘These studies are sent to: 
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School Principals 
PTA Presidents 
Chairman, Boards of Supervisors 
Newspapers 
Local Presidents, VEA 
Legislators 
Superintendents of Schools 
State Department of Education 
Directors of Instruction and School 
Supervisors 
State Board of Education 
Members of School Boards 
Executive Secretaries— (Other State 
Education Associations) 
NEA Staff 
Radio Stations 
Special Mailing List (about 10 to 15 
individuals ) 
Board of Directors, VEA 
College Presidents 
Presidents of VEA Departments and 
Sections 
Research—In the Spring of 1956 
a research bulletin printed at a cost of 
$2269.25 containing the following 
studies was published: 
1. School Finance 
a. Facts Concerning School Fin- 
ance in Virginia 
b. Relative Local Ability and Ef- 
fort of Virginia Counties and 
Cities in Support of Public 
Schools 
c. Virginia Cost of Education per 
Pupil in ADA 
d. U. S. Current Expenditures 
per Pupil in ADA 
2. Teachers’ Salaries 
a. Normal Professional Certificate 
Schedule 
b. Bachelor’s Degree Schedule 
c. Minimum and Maximum— 
Bachelor’s Degree 
d. Master’s Degree Schedule 
e. Minimum and Maximum— 
Master’s Degree 
f. Average Annual Salaries of 
Virginia Classroom Teachers 
g. Comparison of Average Wages 
of Workers in Virginia 
h. Average Salaries of All In- 
structional Staff-United States 
i. Salary Facts 





3. Teacher Certification 
a. Study of Substandard Certifi- 
cates and Normal Professional 
Certificates Held by Class- 
room Teachers in Virginia 
b. Study of Degrees Held by 


Classroom Teachers in Vir- 


ginia 

4. Teacher Turnover and Need 

a. Analysis of Teacher Turnover 

and Teacher Need 
This was placed on the desk of each 
legislator during the last session of the 
Legislature and was used extensively 
by them. It was also mailed to the 
groups listed previously. The prepara- 
tion and mailing of all research studies 
during the year involved a cost of 
about $15,000 or approximately $.75 
per VEA member. (This amount in- 
cludes $2269.25 for printing the bul- 

letin of Research Studies.) 

In addition to the bulletin of Re- 
search Studies, the following studies 
were made: 

1. Teacher Supply as Evidenced by 
Students Enrolled in Teaching 
Curricula in Virginia Colleges 

2. Special Covenants in Teachers’ 
Contracts 

3. Extra Pay for Extra Duties 

4. Analysis of Teachers’ Contracts 

§. Nationwide Survey on State Asso- 
ciation Membership 

6. Analysis of Sick Leave Policies 
and Substitutes Pay 


VEA Committees—This Spring 
the Citizenship, Journal, Public Rela- 
tions, Personnel Policies, and Profes- 
sional Standards and Teacher Educa- 
tion Committees met at a cost of 
$3532.03. The Retirement Committee 
met in August. The early meetings of 
these committees will enable us to 
place State VEA Committee Reports 
in the hands of the VEA delegates far 
in advance of the meeting of the Dele- 
gate Assembly. 


Teacher Recruitment—The re- 
organized Virginia Committee on 
Teacher Recruitment headed by Mrs. 
Louise Galleher, a member of the State 
Board of Education, includes the 
Executive Secretary of VEA on the 
Executive Committee. Composed of 
25 statewide organizations, the com- 
mittee asked each participating group 
to take a contribution. The VEA’s 
contribution was an expenditure of 
approximately $800.00 which was 
used to hold regional FTA conferences 
at Clinch Valley, Radford, Longwood, 
and William and Mary Colleges and 
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Culpeper High School. It is generally 
igreed that there is no more effective 
means of recruiting teachers than 
through the establishment of FTA 
clubs and chapters. Approximately 
450 FTA sponsors, faculty members, 
ind students attended these meetings. 

FTA—The FTA’s in Virginia are 
sponsored by the VEA and consultant 
service is provided to them by Miss 
Katherine Hoyle, VEA Field Director. 
[he growth of FTA clubs is indicated 
by the following: 

1953-54-39 high school clubs, 

4 college chapters 

1954-55—53 high school clubs, 

§ college chapters 

1955-56—76 high school clubs, 

7 college chapters. 
[here are over 1800 FTA members as 
of June 30, 1956. 

Virginia School Boards Asso- 
ciation—The VEA staff works closely 
with the Virginia School Boards Asso- 
ciation of which Miss Phyllis Brown, 
Assistant Editor of the Vérginia 
Journal, serves as liaison between the 
VEA and the Association. The Execu- 
tive Secretary and the Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary of the VEA have been 
appointed by the Executive Committee 
f the School Boards Association as 
consultants, Dr. Williams to the com- 
mittee on school administration and 
Mr. Turner to the committee on teach- 
er recruitment and employment. 

VEA Registration Service — 
Around 30 teachers located new posi- 
tions through this service during the 
year 1955-56. 

VEA News—This publication has 
1 circulation of 23,735 and is pub- 
lished quarterly—March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. The subscription 
list includes legislators, newspapers, 
925 PTA presidents, 353 presidents of 
Women’s Clubs, members of county 
boards of supervisors and VEA mem- 
bers. 

Equipment—tThe major items of 
equipment purchased were a secretary’s 
chair and file cabinet at a total cost of 
$138.00. 

VEA Convention — The VEA 
Convention was held October 26-28, 
1955, with a registered attendance of 
5940. The Department and Section 


meetings had very fine programs and 
the attendance at these meetings was 
very high. The total expenses of the 
convention were $6,926.01, and in- 
come from the exhibits and contribu- 


tions was $8,112.50. 
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VEA Committees at Work—Five chairmen discuss meeting plans. From left, 
Mrs. Kelly Hash, chairman, Citizenship Committee ; Ernest Mooney, Jr., Jour- 
nal Committee; Mrs. Gordon R. Twyford, Personnel Policies Committee; Wren 
Chadderdon, Public Relations Committee; and Mrs. Katherine Hopper, Pro- 
fessional Standards and Teacher Education Committee. 

Below is the Public Relations Committee busily at work gathering ideas 
(top), and a portion of the Personnel Policies Committee pondering problems 


(bottom). 





























NEA Convention—The expenses 
of sending VEA Board members, of- 
ficers, and staff to the NEA Conven- 
tion in Chicago July 3-8, 1955, were 
$4,169.16. There were about 125 
Virginians, of whom 100 were VEA 
delegates, in attendance at the con- 
vention. 

Local Leaders Conference — 
This was held at Radford College 
August 3-5, 1955, with 181 in at- 
tendance, representing 87 local asso- 
ciations, including presidents of local 
associations or their representatives. 
The conference dealt mainly with 
responsibilities of leadership, orienta- 
tion and information as to VEA pro- 
cedures, policies, and association 
mechanics. The expense for holding 
the conference was $2929.67, with the 
NEA contributing $800 of this 
amount. 

VEA-NEA Membership - 1955 
—As of June 30, 1956, the VEA had 
a total membership of 21,923 as com- 
pared with 21,019 as of the same date 
in 1955. Approximately 97% of the 
total white instructional personnel in 
Virginia are members of the VEA. 

The NEA membership as of June 
30, 1956, was 17,253 as compared 
with 16,404 for the same date last 
year. Approximately 81% of the 
VEA members are members of the 
NEA. 

Service Pins and Awards—A 


total of 1900 service pins and 943 
honor certificates have been sold to 
date. A large portion of the honor 
certificates have been engrossed 
through the Headquarters Office. 

Film Library—There are sixteen 
films and three film strips available 
from the VEA Headquarters—they 
have been used a total of 125 times 
this year—What Greater Gift, Secure 
the Blessings, School in Centreville, 
Assignment Tomorrow, Education is 
Good Business, Pop Rings the Bell, All 
God’s Children, Freedom to Learn (2 
copies), Skippy and the Three R’s, 
Only Two for Tommy, The Sixth 
Chair, The Teacher and Mike Makes 
His Mark (3 copies). 

Field Work—VEA Staff members 
and the President spoke 83 times be- 
fore local associations; attended and 
spoke at all District meetings held in 
the Fall and Spring; spoke to 7 FTA 
groups in addition to sponsoring 5 
regional FTA meetings in the Spring; 
attended all State committee meet- 
ings, Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers meeting, Radford Local Leaders 
Conference, 3 district board’meetings, 
3 legislative hearings and*3 meetings 
with Governor Stanley. They also at- 
tended the National TEPS Conference, 
National FTA ‘Consultants Work- 
shop, NEA Convention in Chicago, 
NSPRA meeting in San Francisco, 
NASSTA meeting in Atlantic City, 
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Executive Committee of NEFSA, 
Southern States Work Conference in 
Daytona Beach, Virginia Superin- 
tendents Conference, Federal Legisla- 
tive Committee in Chicago, School 
Boards Workshop, the meeting of State 
presidents and secretaries, § Delta 
Kappa Gamma meetings, spoke at two 
high school commencements, and one 
Woman’s Club meeting. 

Preventorium—5,044 Preventor- 
ium members retained their member- 
ship by paying the $2.00 fee; 500 new 
members and 878 retired teacher mem- 
bers made a total of 6,422 members 
of the Preventorium for 1955; 222 
patients were hospitalized out of a 
total of 607 who used the Preventor- 
ium in 1955-56. 

A special brochure on the Preven- 
torium was printed and mailed to every 
teacher in the State in February. The 
VEA subscribed to several magazines 
for the pleasure of patients. 

News Letters—These are now be- 
ing prepared for several Departments 
and Sections, including cutting of 
stencils or masters, multilithing, fold- 
ing, stuffing, and mailing. A monthly 
issue is prepared for the Virginia 
School Boards Association of 1,000 
copies each. This school year 600 
copies of Librachat were prepared for 
the School Lib-arians; 250 copies for 
the Classical Association; 500 copies 


(Continued at bottom of page 35) 
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Journal Committee studies policies and procedures, evaluating the Virginia Journal 
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of Education, official publication of the VEA. 
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spring planning makes possible the Fall convention—for 
back on April 14, presidents of Departments and Sections 
gathered at the VEA Headquarters in Richmond to plan 
for the 50th annual convention of the Virginia Education 
Association during October 31-Novcmber 2. In addition 
to the general sessions, the 12 Departments and 22 Sec- 
tions, together with 20 other groups, are scheduling simul- 
taneous programs, making a total of 54 interest groups 
neeting during the convention. 

Leaders shown above planning the overall program are 
clockwise around the table) Dr. R. C. Simonini, Jr., rep- 
resenting the English Teachers Section; Charles F. Lane, 
seography Section; Juliet Moody, Librarians; Rosa L. 
Schenk, Visiting Teachers; Garfield Shafer, Elementary 
School Principals; Fred Tubbs, Secondary Science; Dr. 


Progress Report 


(Continued from page 34) 


scribers, including libraries and re- 


for the Elementary School Principals; 
50 copies for the Special Education 
Section, and 250 Presidents’ News 


CONVENTION IN THE MAKING 


of 22,012 and is received by every 
VEA member, State Legislators, news- 
papers, radio stations, and cther sub- 


tired teachers who have a special rate 
of $1.00. Nine issues are published 
during the school year at an estimated 








Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary; Virginia E. 
Lewis, VEA President; T. Preston Turner, VEA Assistant 
Executive Secretary; Altha Cunningham, Art; Mrs. Jose- 
phine N. Fagg, Supervisors; Gladys Schuder, Mathematics; 
Martin H. Spielberg, Speech and Drama; Mrs. Lucile W. 
Garrison, Educational Secretaries; K. A. Schneider, Trade 
and Industry; Dr. Kenneth Zimmer, Business Education. 
Standing—Mrs. Elmira C. Maurice, Elementary Science; 
George O. McClary, Special Education; Epie Duncan, Clas- 
sical; Mrs. Eleanor T. Hamilton, Distributive Education; 
John D. Richmond, Secondary School Principals; Phyllis 
G. Brown, Assistant Editor, Virginia Journal; L. E. Kent, 
Virginia Vocational Association; C. A. Lindsay, Superin- 
tendents; and Margaret Baker, Classroom Teachers. 


jects such as vocations, art and math, 
trends in education, and progress of 
the profession, as well as teachirg tips. 
As the official organ of the Associa- 
tion, it also presents the work of the 
VEA as well as changes and promotions 


among the personnel. 











etters. budget of $28,719.02, excluding sal- 


In 2ddition the pregram of the 
lassroom Teachers Conference was 
repared by this office. 

Virginia Journal of Education 
—Our Journal now has a circulation 
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aries, for the year 1955-56. Each issue 
is planned to give a_ well-balanced 
“diet”, including timely editorials, in- 
spirational articles of general interest, 
“how-to-do-it” articles, special sub- 


A recent appraisal of the Virginia 
Journal by O. M. Forkert and Asso- 
ciates of Chicago stated, “Your 
Journal has reached the “TOP” group 


of State Education magazines.” 
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Fiftieth Annual Convention 





Virginia Education Association 


October 31, November 1-2, 1956—Richmond 
Theme—PROUD TO TEACH 


General Schedule 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31 

4:00 P.M.—District meetings of 
Delegates 

8:00 P.M.—Business 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1 


9:00 A.M.—Meeting of Departments 


11:00-12:30—Business Session 


2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Departments 


5:30 P.M.—Delegate Dinner 
8:00 P.M.—General Session 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Sections 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Sections 
5:30 P.M.—Delegate Dinner 
8:00 P.M.—Final Session 


10:30 P.M.—President’s Reception 


Deadline on Resolutions for con- 
sideration by Delegate Assembly— 
Monday, October 29, 6:00 P.M. 


Schedule of Meetings 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 29 
9:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
2:00 P.M. 
Virginia School Boards Association 
6:30 P.M. 
Dinner, Virginia School Boards As- 
sociation 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30 


9:00 A.M. 

VEA Board of Directors 

Virginia School Boards Association 
2:00 P.M. 

Virginia School Boards Association 
8:00 P.M. 


Department of Superintendents 


Convention planning in progress. 
Here some Department and Section 
heads talk over program plans. From 
left to right, Mrs. Eleanor T. Hamil- 
ton, president, Distributive Education 
Section; John D. Richmond, presi- 
dent, Department of Secondary 
School Principals; Epie Duncan, rep- 
resenting Classical Section; George 
O. McClary, Department of Special 
Education ;and Mrs. Elmira C. Mau- 
rice, president, Elementary Science 
Section. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31 
9:00 A.M. 
Coffee Hour, Department of Super- 
visors 
9:30 A.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
10:00 A.M. 
Department of Supervisors 
1:15 P.M. 
Luncheon, Department of Superin- 
tendents 
2:00 P.M. 
Board Meeting, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals 
Department of Supervisors 
4:00 P.M. 
Meetings of Districts 
Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors, Department of Second- 
ary School Principals 
6:00 P.M. 
Dinner, Department of Elementary 
School Principals 
8:00 P.M. 
First General Session of VEA 
Delegate Assembly 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1 
7:30 A.M. 
Breakfast, George Peabody College 
Alumni 
9:00 A.M. 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals 
9:30 A.M. 
Visitation, Department of Special 
Education 
10:00 A.M. 
Department of Supervisors 
Executive Committee, Department 
of Visiting Teachers 


11:00 A.M. 


Second General Session of VEA 
Delegate Assembly 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Department of Super- 
visors 
Luncheon, Junior High School 
Principals 
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1:30 P.M. 

Department of Visiting Tecahers 

2:00 P.M. 

Department of Elementary School 
Principals 

Department 
Principals 

Department of Special Education 

Department of Supervisors 

Department of Teacher Education 

2:30 P.M. 


Executive Board, Department of Class- 


of Secondary School 


f room Teachers 
; 3:30 P.M. 
R Executive Committee, Virginia Vo- 
i cational Association 
i 3:00 P.M. 
Guidance Section 
Tea, Longwood College Alumnae 
Tea, Lynchburg College Alumni 
4:00 P.M. . 
Open House, VEA Headquarters 
5:30 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts B, C, 
BF, MH, 4, M, ? 
7:00 P.M. 
Executive Committee, Classical Sec- 
tion 
7:30 P.M. 
Executive Committee, School Nurses 
Section 
8:00 P.M. 
Third General Session of Dele- 
gate Assembly and Conven- 
. tion 
é FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2 
5 7:30 A.M. 
. NEA Breakfast 
; Phi Delta Kappa 
8:30 A.M. 
§ Field Trip, Secondary Science Sec- 








tion 
Open House, Delta Kappa Gamma 
9:00 A.M. 
Art Department 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
; Department of Visiting Teachers 
. Business Education Section 
Guidance Section 
Executive Board, Social Studies Sec- 


ii ei 








by tion 
9:15 A.M. 
Industrial Arts Section 
Mathematics Section 
School Librarians Section 
9:30 A.M. 
Elementary Music Section 
Department of Special Education 
10:00 A.M. 
Executive Board, Educational Secre- 
taries Section 
Executive Committee, English Sec- 
tion 
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INDEPENDENT HOUSING BUREAU 
FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 


Richmond—October 31, November 1, 2, 1956 


The hotels of Richmond, together with the Richmond Chamber of Commerce 
and the Virginia Education Association, will operate an independent Housing 
Bureau for the VEA Convention. 


Beginning September 17, Mrs. Lee J. Hasbrouck will set up the Housing Bureau 
at the VEA Headquarters, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, where 
she will confirm all requests for hotel room reservations. The week of the con- 
vention she will be located in the assistant manager’s office at the Hotel John 
Marshall, available for further service. 


ALL RESERVATION REQUESTS FROM SCHOOL PEOPLE, BOOK 
COMPANY REPRESENTATIVES, AND OTHERS ATTENDING THE 
CONVENTION should be sent to the HOUSING BUREAU FOR THE VEA 
CONVENTION, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. They will 
be filed and ACKNOWLEDGED AFTER SEPTEMBER 17. No reserva- 
tions will be made by the hotels. 


As single rooms are limited, please arrange to share rooms—two to a room or 
three whenever possible. If space is not available in the hotel of your choice, the 
Housing Bureau will endeavor to assign you to your 2nd, 3rd, or 4th choice. 
Overflow accommodations may be placed in motels and tourist homes, if desired. 


The form below is for your convenience in requesting hotel reservations through 
the independent Housing Bureau. Complete and mail the form today. 





HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: JOHN MARSHALL 








SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Each 
Double Additional 

Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
Capitol Hotel $2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$6.00 $5.00-$7.00 $2.00 
Jefferson Hotel 4.00-10.00 5.00-14.00 9.00-14.00 2.00 
Hotel John Marshall _ 5.00- 8.50 8.50-12.00 9.50-16.00 2.00 
King Carter Hotel 4.00- 7.00 6.00- 9.00 6.00-10.00 2.00 
Raleigh Hotel 3.00- 4.50 4.00- 9.00 8.00- 9.00 2.00 
Hotel Richmond _ 4.00- 6.50 6.00- 8.50 7.50-11.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd 4.00- 9.75 6.50- 8.00 7.50-12.25 2.00 


HousiINnG BUREAU FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 
116 SouTH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Virginia Education Association 
Convention, October ‘31, November 1, 2, 1956. 


Double Bedded Room____- Twin Bedded Room Room for 


Single Room 


Rate: From $ eee First Choice Hotel. 
Second Choice Hotel ee 
With Bath_____- Without Bath____-_---_ Third Choice Hotel 


at nn ee ee _Fourth Choice Hotel ze Pp 
____P.M. 


Number in Party 


Arriving at Hotel Oct...__.__ Hour _.._Leaving Nov. re 


Names and Addresses of all Persons Requesting Reservations: 


| aa ere ee a Address______ * ui ae 
ee ‘ ae cae Address_______- : i. 
ae ne ” Nee 2 eee Address____- 


(Siemens Dee... st ..... a oe hives 
School Position _____~ aa . <= 


Representative of__- _._...Company 
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NEED A ROOM FOR THE CONVENTION? For the past three years the 
hotels of Richmond, together with the Richmond Chamber of Commerce and the 
Virginia Education Association, have operated an independent Housing Bureau 
for the VEA Convention. Through this central agency, a real service is rendered 
in making only one request necessary to secure room accommodations in any of 
Richmond’s hotels during the convention (see form provided for your con- 
venience on page 37). Last Spring all the hot! managers got together to lay plans 
for this service through the Housing Bureau. Standing are (left to right, back 
row), I. Christian Mundt, promotion and sales manager, Richmond Hotels, Inc.; 
Edmond H. Brill, Jr., manager, Convention and Publicity Bureau, Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce; D. E. Spry, manager, King Carter Hotel; Giles C. Walker, 
manager, John Marshall Hotel; R. B. Keely, resident manager, Jefferson Hotel, 
and Harry A. Simkins, manager, Richmond Hotel. Seated at the table are Mrs. 
Kathleen G. Bare, then secretary to Mr. Turner; T. Preston Turner, Assistant 
Executive Secretary, VEA; Mrs. Lee J. Hasbrouk, secretary, Housing Bureau; and 
Mrs. Marguerite Tune, manager, Raleigh Hotel. 


School Nurses Section tion 
Social Studies Section 12:00 Noon 
10:30 A.M. Luncheon, Department of Special 
Classical Section Education, Department of Visit- 
Distributive Education Section Luncheon, Business Education Sec- 
Home Economics Section tion 
11:00 A.M. Luncheon, Home Economics Section 
Educational Secretaries Section Luncheon, School Librarians Section 
11:45 A.M. Luncheon, School Nurses Section 
Board of Directors, Virginia Coun- 12:15 P.M. 
cil of Administrative Wcmen in Luncheon, Geographical Section 
Education 12:30 P.M. 


ing Teachers, and Guidance Sec- Luncheon, Distributive Education 


ae ~ 
me . —~ bad 





Department of Classroom Teachers, VEA, held their 
eighth annual conference at the University of Virginia, 
June 13-15. Here are some of the smiling faces there as 
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classroom teachers “went back to school” at the “end of 
school” to face problems while still fresh in their minds 
before the summer vacation started. 
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Section 
Luncheon, Educational Secretaries 
Section 
Luncheon, Secondary Science Section 
Luncheon, Virginia Council of Ad- 
minstrative Women in Education 
12:45 P.M. 
Luncheon, University of Richmond 
Alumni 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon, Alpha Delta Kappa 
1:15 P.M. 
Dessert-coffee, Radford College 
Alumnae 
1:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Classical Section 
2:00 P.M. 
Art Department 
Department of Visiting Teachers, 
and Guidance Section 
Virginia Vocational. Association 
English Section 
School Nurses Section 
Elementary Science Section 
Social Studies Section 
2:30 P.M. 
Department of Special Education 
2:45 P.M. i 
Secondary Science Section q 
4:00 P.M. 
Open House, VEA Headquarters 
Tea, Miller and Rhoads 
3:30 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts A, D, 
G, J, K, L, N, O 
8:00 P.M. 
Final Session of Delegate As- 
sembly and Convention 
10:30 P.M. 
President’s Reception 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3 
10:30 A.M. 


Modern Language Section 
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Television Premier W eek— 


September 16-23 : 


A Desk for Billie » > 


The true story of a migrant child 
who found opportunity 
in schools across America 





A dramatic film account of American schools and the opportunities offered 
by them to all children, rich or poor, this hour-long motion picture, “A Desk 
for Billie” is the true life story of Mrs. Billie Davis, now a successful author, 
lecturer, and editor who was once the underprivileged child of hobo parents. 


You are invited to view the television premiere showings of this film, 
produced by the Virginia Education Association and the National Education 
Association, and presented as a public service by the television stations of 
Virginia. 

































































WSVA-TV WXEX-TV 
Harrisonburg Petersburg 
6 P. M., Wednesday 5:30 P.M., Saturday 
September 19 September 22 
WLVA-TV WRVA-TV 
Lynchburg Richmond 
4 P.M., Saturday 4 P.M., Sunday 
September 22 September 16 
WTAR-TV WTVR-TV 
Norfolk Richmond 
9:30 A.M., Sunday 2:30 P.M., Sunday 
September 16 September 16 
WVEC-TV WDBJ-TV 
Norfolk Roanoke 
10 P.M., Monday 2 P.M., Sunday 
September 17 September 16 
WSLS-TV 
Roanoke 
12:00 Noon, Saturday 
September 22 
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Values in Fall Testing- 


When children are new to the teacher concurrent achievement 
and mental ability testing gives her important information. 
Each pupil’s achievement can be compared with his measured 
capacity to achieve. Results of such early testing can be used 
to advantage throughout the year. 





Stanford Achievement Test, the standard of excellence, depend- 
ably identifies pupils who need help in specific subject areas. Four 
correlated batteries yield comparable results at all levels from 2 to 9. 
Five equivalent forms assure continuity. 





Otis Quick-Scoring Tests of Mental Ability combine valid and 
reliable measurement with extreme simplicity of administration and 
scoring. Available are Alpha Test for grades 1-4; Beta for grades 5-9; 
Gamma for high school—results on new forms are comparable with 
those of earlier forms. 





Write Division of Research and Test Service for further information 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
C. G. Bailey, Virginia Representative 

























For use with Workbooks and 
WN bon dbooks 


N E W A complete program of instruction, prac- 


tice, testing, and review in all the funda- 


mentals of English. Lessons that stress 
ct UJ LD N G oral practice. proofreading, and origin- 


ality in writing. Special Handbook sec- 


B F TTE R tion of rules and definitions. 









ENGLISH 


for 


These include Pre- 
Tests tests, Check Tests, 
Mastery Tests, and 
Final Tests — bound 
in 64-page tablet 
Grades 9-12 form one for each 


Write for details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVAN VOIS WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 













Teachers of English 


(Continued from page 19) 


paid to the late Dr. John Calvin 
Metcalf, co-founder with Profes- 
sor Grainger. 

Plans for the 1956 meeting in- 
clude an address by Dr. B. A. Jar- 
man, of George Washington Uni- 
versity, and a panel discussion. 
The theme of the program will be 
‘Coordinating the Language Arts 
Program on the Elementary. Sec- 
ondary, and College Levels.”’ 

For the past two summers 
VATE has sponsored jointly with 
the Virginia Speech and Drama 
Association a workshop at the 
University of Virginia. Teachers 
who have participated in these 
workshops have found them very 
valuable. 

Reaching beyond Virginia, 
VATE is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Grady Garrett, John Marsh- 
all High School; Katharine Sieg, 
Madison College; and Dr. Sim- 
onini represent VATE as NCTE 
directors. Elected by nation-wide 
ballot, Dr. Meade and Mr. Garrett 
are serving as director-at-large and 
director representing the high 
school section, respectively. Dr. 
Simonini was one of the speakers 
at last year's NCTE convention, 
and both Mr. Gresham and Dr. 
Meade have accepted invitations to 
speak at section meetings at this 
fall’s national meeting in St. Louis. 

Back of VATE '’s various activi- 
ties and programs is an Executive 
Committee composed of teachers 
who are genuinely interested in the 
growth of the entire organization. 
Headed by George Bagby, of 
George Washington High School, 
Alexandria, who is serving his 
second year as VATE president, 
this committee meets four times 
yearly to make necessary plans. 
Other members are Dr. Simonini, 
vice-president; Mrs. Louise. E. 
Gray, Middlesex High School, 
secretary-treasurer; Nancy Gary, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond; Ellen Lash, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth; 
Mr. Gresham; and Gertrude D. 
Lewis, Culpeper High School. 


Other presidents who have 
helped steer the course of VATE in 
the past five years are Mr. Gresh- 
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am, 1951; Mary Gladys Lambert, 
‘hn Marshall High School, 1952; 
red Carpenter, Washington-Lee 
igh School, Arlington, and Mrs. 
lildred Davis, Longwood Col- 
lege, 1953; and Gertrude Lewis, 
1954. 

Aware of the importance of a 
trong professional organization, 
ATE’s present Executive Com- 
mittee looks with pride at the 
activities of the present and the 
past and hopes to make the future 
a period of even greater growth for 
Virginia’s teachers of English. 


Good Teaching 


(Continued from page 16) 
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can heritage, are to be among the 
guardians of our investment for 
youth—then we have betrayed our 
ancestry, we have become un- 
worthy of our posterity, and we 
have sealed the doom of our lib- 
erties and our possessions. 

If American business, agricul- 
ture, and industry whose future de- 
pend upon a strong public school 
system fail to realize that if we 
under pay our teachers and drive 
the able and the dedicated, the zeal- 
ous, the patriotic, out of the teach- 
ing profession because it is too 
poorly paid and too little respected, 
then they sound their own death 
knell. 

[ believe that it is incumbent 
upon the division superintendent 
‘f schools and his school board to 
reveal this picture in all of its chal- 
lenge to every banker, merchant, 


farmer, and tradesman in every 
community in this Common- 
vealth. 


If this is done intelligently and 
promptly, I do not believe that 
hey will fail to have the vision in 
proper proportions, or refuse to 
ay an adequate premium for the 
reatest insurance protection—our 
teachers—against this nation’s 
reatest risks. 


‘ending Machine for Packaged 
‘ilk offers a choice of three flavors 
nd will handle 216 half pints or one- 
ird quart cartons. It can also be 
ed for bottled milk. The machine 
automatic, coin-operated, simple and 
sy to operate. It is 78 inches high, 
) inches wide and 25 inches deep. 
Norris Dispensers, Inc., 2720 Lyn- 
ile Ave., Minneapolis 8, Minn.) 
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“The Childhood of Famous Americans Series” 


in the special School Edition 


High Interest 
(Grades 4-9) 


Low Vocabulary 
(Grades 4-5) 


In addition to wide and popular usage for elementary school libraries 
these books are suggested for those with special reading difficulties at 
higher grade levels. 
See our VIRGINIA APPROVED LIBRARY LIST, Pages 2-7 
Order with state-aid library funds through the 
Virginia State Board of Education 
© Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 


¢ Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading—independent, 
remedial or corrective, school library. Serving wide curricular 
purposes 


¢ Per volume: List Price, $1.48, subject to school discount 


Please feel free to request descriptive literature. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 











“You won’t ever run 
out of CRAYOLA Cray- 


ons as long as I’m here.” 
















School children just love CRAYOLA® Crayons 


That’s because CRAYOLA Crayons make 
school work so much fun. They make teacher’s 
job easier, too. CRAYOLA Crayons are made 
by America’s largest supplier of school art 
supplies, Binney & Smith Inc., 380 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 631 


















































Science Today 


(Continued from page 17) 

sters working individually with a 
minimum of supervision on topics 
of their own choosing, and later 
reporting their learnings to the 
total group. If such a procedure is 
handled well, every person present 
becomes a teacher to the others. 
In still other classrooms, the class 
may be considering a single area 
together, but every individual may 
choose or be assigned a phase of 
the topic on which to work at his 
own speed, and on his own level of 
ability. In such situations, the 
teacher becomes a guide and a help- 
er, rather than an expounder of in- 
formation. 

In my classes, | have found that 
it is possible to allow students to 
vote in a democratic manner on the 
topics they will study and the 
methods in which they will work. 
They do not get carter blanche on 
either topics or methods, but as 
they grow more capable, the lim- 
itations placed upon their choices 
become less and less, I must super- 





WORKING WITH NUMBERS 





The most complete, most teachable, 
most meaningful number program 
today 


by Benbrook, Foerster and Shea 








pnonnsds 
SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY !4. N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
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vise and make suggestions con- 
stantly, and occasionally call a halt 
to some obviously unproductive 
activity. As I work with students 
in such a manner, I too, become 
more confident and more capable 


with it. I feel that I am accomp- 
lishing that objective of science 
teaching mentioned earlier, in a 
manner that few other methods 
would permit: helping students to 
learn to apply scientific methods of 
inquiry to their everyday problems. 
I know of no better way to learn 
that application than by doing it! 

With enthusiastic, conscientious, 
dedicated, teachers leading the field 
—teachers who are willing to ex- 
periment in new methods and new 
subjects, and with the ability to 
profit by their experiences—sec- 
ondary education can look forward 
to an ever-brightening future—and 
particularly in the field of science. 





(Continued from page 31) 


Mr. Bell holds the B. A. Degree 
from Lynchburg College and the 
M. A. Degree from the University 
of Virginia. He is a member of 
Alpha Beta Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


E. W. Chittum 


(Continued from page 31° 


man of School Education. 

Born in Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, Mr. Chittum is an alum- 
nus of Fairfield High School, 
Washington and Lee University, 
University of Virginia, and Pea- 
body College. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Phi 
Kappa. 





First Principals Workshop 


Both elementary and high school 
principals in Rockingham County met 
at Montevideo High School on July 
13-15 for their first summer work- 
shop. Dr. W. W. Wilkerson of the 
State Department of Education stated 
that much good should come to the 
county schools because of the con- 
structive and stimulating work done 
during this workshop. Mrs. Joella 
Bradley, also of the State Department 
of Education, served as consultant for 
the elementary group. The workshop 
will probably become an annual event. 





Careers in Math 


(Continued from page 28) 


these newly emerging careers that 
they require the mathematician to 
act, in one sense or another, as 
member of a team, frequently in a 
consultative capacity, and that he 
will have to carry on his mathe- 
matics with a view towards appli- 
cations. In contrast to the familiar 
professional mathematician, who 
teaches and does perhaps some in- 
dependent research, he must be 
more than just a good mathema- 
tician;—-he must know his way 
about some of the territory lying 
beyond the fences of mathematics 
and he must have what has oc- 
casionally been called technical 
geniality, the ability to establish a 
working rapport with people and 
problems in other fields. In this 
new role mathematics emerges as 
one of the most important binding 
forces, holding together and pro- 
viding coherence in a society whose 
range of activity, diversity and 
complexity is expanding at an ex- 
plosive rate. No one can really 
know in what sort of a world the 
students whom we are training to- 
day will spend their useful lives, 
but this much is certain: If a 
youngster has the interest and ca- 
pability of becoming a mathemati- 
cian, he should be given every en- 
couragement. At worst he will 
later change his mind, but at little 
disadvantage to himself because a 
substantial background in mathe- 
matics will be invaluable if not 
actually called for in a sizable pro- 
portion of the worthwhile jobs of 
tomorrow. At best he will find his 
way into positions of great central 
ity in the very web of twentieth 
century life,—-with corresponding- 
ly great spiritual, and substantial 
material rewards. 





“The nation’s industry is losing mil 
lions of hours due to absenteeisn 
which is directly attributable to neg 
lected poor posture habits”, said Dr 
F. L. Wheaton of New Haven, Con 
necticut, speaking for the chiroprac 
tic profession in observing Correc‘ 
Posture Week. 
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FIRST SCHOOL BELL AWARDS. Here Executive Secretary Robert F. 
Williams, Virginia Education Association (left) congratulates recipients of the 
School Bell Awards, for press, radio, and TV coverage of schools, presented from 
the platform of the NEA Portland Convention in July. The recipients (left to 
right) are John W. Dailey, West Coast editorial manager, Look Magazine; Gor- 
don Hawkins, educational director, Westinghouse Broadcasting Company; and 
Herman R. Allen, education editor, Associated Press. 


First annual presentation of School 
Bell Awards for “distinguished service 
in the interpretation of education” 
were made in July 1956 during the 
Portland convention of the National 
Education Association. 

Seven national organizations repre- 
senting educators and parents spon- 
sored the awards, including the Na- 
tional Education Association, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, U. 
S. Office of Education, National Citi- 
zens Council for Better Schools, Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, Na- 
tional School Boards Association, and 
National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations. 
Awards for the year 1955-56 pre- 
ted by Robert E. McKay, president, 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 
tion and chairman of the Sponsors’ 
viewing Committee, went to: The 
ociated Press for its 16-page school 
supplement distributed to member 
nc wspapers in September, 1955; LOOK 

gazine for its 16-page article titled, 

hat Is a Teacher?” appearing in 

‘ruary 1956; Westinghouse Broad- 

ting Company for its coverage and 
nierpretation of the White House 

nference on Education held in No- 
iber, 1955; and the Columbia 
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R. Murrow-Fred W. Friendly “See It 
Now” television production of “Bal- 
lots at Bear Creek” in November, 1955. 


All Aboard for Southeast 


Region Conference of 
Classroom Teachers 


Classroom teachers are making plans 
to attend the Southeast Region Con- 
ference of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA. 
When—November 8-9, 1956 
W here—Louisville, Kentucky 
Headquarters—Seelbach Hotel. 

Transportation may be arranged on 
a “round trip group economy plan” 
via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway: 
From Norfolk or Portsmouth $35.31 
From Richmond 31.19 
From Covington 22.07 

For detailed information, write to 

Miss Dolores Barton 
725 Maryland Avenue 
Norfolk, Virginia 

The conference is an interesting ex- 
perience where teachers from ten 
Southern states fellowship together. 

Margaret Baker, President 
VEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


Mary Washington Alumnae 


Every Saturday, for lunch, tables 
will be reserved in Miller & Rhoads 
Tea Room in Richmond for Mary 
Washington alumnae and students, 
their friends and families. These tables 
will be held open from 11:30-11:45. 
During that time simply ask the hostess 
for the “Mary Washington tables.” 
No waiting in line! 

Come early—stay late. 
Saturdays in the Tea Room. 
Richmond MWC Alumnae Chapter 


See you 





Joins Nystrom 


J. H. Spraker, formerly director 
of instruction for Tazewell County, 
joined A. J. Nystrom & Company on 
July 1 as joint representative for Vir- 
ginia. 








IT’S NON-CANCELLABLE! 
FAD DDPRRADDRARADY 
TPM’S NEW 


INDIVIDUAL 


SPECIAL 


TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 





For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 


** Serving Teachers Since 1912 ** 

















VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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HOTEL RICHMOND 
Overlooking Capitol Square 
300 Rooms @ 300 Baths 
Rates from $4.00 
Air-Conditioned Rooms 
























HOTEL WM. BYRD 
Opposite Broad Street Station 
200 Rooms @ 200 Baths 
Rates from $4.00 
Air-Conditioned Rooms 


HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 
Fifth and Franklin Streets 
500 Rooms @ 500 Baths 
Rates from $5.00 

Air-Conditioned 


o oe 
filmond Hotels ; = 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 
dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 

hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- S 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real = 
economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
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HOTEL KING CARTER 
Eighth and Broad Streets 
250 Rooms @ 250 Baths 

Rates from $3.50 
Air-Conditioned Rooms 





hamberlin 


300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND 








Fime-PRoor GARAGE ACCOMODATIONS Provivto By ALL FIVE Horets 
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New Superintendents 





Evans L. King 


Evans L. King now heads the 
schools of his native Montgomery 
County, having become Superintend- 
ent of Schools on July 1. A graduate 
of Christiansburg High School, Mr. 
King received his AB degree from 
Emory and Henry College, and his MA 
He has 


taught in Smyth and Montgomery 


from Columbia University. 


For the past eleven years 
Mr. King has been principal of Chris- 
He has also 
rved on the Board of Directors of 
the Virginia Education Association. 
J. Thomas Walker has been ap- 
inted Superintendent of Schools for 
otsylvania County to complete the 
ur year term ending June 30, 1957 
Theodore R. Sinclair who retired 


ugust l. 


Counties. 


tiansburg High School. 


For the past thirty years 
ir. Walker has been principal of high 
hools in Orange County. A native 

King and Queen County, Mr. 
alker has a BA degree from the Col- 
ge of William and Mary and his MA 
gree from the University of Vir- 
nia where he was a member of Phi 
elta Kappa. He has twice headed 
e Orange County Education Associa- 
yn and was president of the District 
Because of his removal 


Principals. 
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J. Thomas Walker 


from District J, he recently resigned 
from the VEA Board of Directors of 


which he was currently a member. 


Assistant Superintendent 
W. Eugene Campbell has been 


promoted to Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of Business and Finance for 
the Norfolk City Schools, where he 
served last year as Director of Instruc- 
tion. Prior to this he was connected 
with the Norfolk County Schools for 
eleven years, serving first as assistant 
principal of Alexander Park High and 
Elementary Schools; then as principal 
of Broad Creek, Great Bridge, and 
Norview High and Elementary 
Schools; then as principal of Broad 
Creek, Great Bridge, and Norview 
High and Elementary Schools; and act- 
ing director of instruction. Before 
coming to Norfolk County, he was 
principal of Martinsville Junior High 
School and has held teaching principal- 
ships in Lee County, Bath County, 
and Augusta County. Active in pro- 
fessional organizations, Mr. Campbell 
has headed the Virginia Association of 
Secondary School Principals and the 
Virginia High School League, and 
served on various committees of the 






W. E. Campbell 


National Education Association, the 
Virginia Education Association, as well 
as the State Department of Education. 
He is also active in many civic groups. 
A native of Lee County, Mr. Campbell 
received his AB degree from Mary- 
ville College, Tennessee, and his MA 
degree from the University of Virginia 
where he is completing work for his 
Doctor of Education degree. 


Events 


September 14-16—Third Annual Vir- 
ginia State Horse Show, Virginia 
State Fair Grounds, Richmond. 

October 7-13—National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week. 

October 10-13—8th Annual Tobacco 
Festival, Richmond. 



















Bath County Superintendent Ed- 
win E. Will receives his 25 Year 
Service Pin from the hands of a fellow 
superintendent, M. H. Bell of Harri- 
sonburg, who is president of District 
G, a position previously held by Mr. 


Will. Presentation was made at the 
annual banquet of the Bath County 
Education Association. 
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It's new again!”... 





The new 1957 edition of widely-used Refresher Arithmetic by Edwin 
I. Stein will soon be out. New features, such as functional color . . 
new material for learning and testing . . . many illustrations. And 
this enlarged new text consists of four parts instead of two! For 
remedial or refresher work, or for a foundation in arithmetic by 
pupils in junior high and high schools, Stein's REFRESHER 
ARITHMETIC is more effective than ever! 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Virginia Representatives: Alfred P. Moyse, III, R.F.D. #3, Box 46, Fredericks- 
burg, Va.; Bill N. Woody, 2813 Clarendon Ave. N.W., Roanoke, Va. 
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Over 250 items of U.S. Government grade FANCY 
CANNED FOODS for Institutions 
















MAXIMUM 
SERVINGS 


MAXIMUM 
ECONOMY 


250 items include Fancy canned vegetables, California 
fruits, soup, meat items, spaghetti, mayonnaise, pickles, 
etc. Maximum servings per can by test. Use one local 
supply for all your needs. Available Virginia, North 
Caroiina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and east- 
ern Tennessee. 


TIONAL USE—A brand new invention that's a miraculous time and 
money saver. Write Taylor & Sledd for full details. 





[ona CAN OPENER ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR INSTITU- 


Contact your supplier or write 


TAYLOR & SLEDD, Inc., P.O. Box1132, RICHMOND,VA. for your nearest wholesaler 
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Directors of Instruction 





E. B. Broadwater 


E. B. Broadwater has become Di- 
rector of Instruction and Administra- 
tive Assistant for the Roanoke County 
Schools. He comes to this post from 
the principalship of the Andrew Lewis 
High School at Salem. During his 
thirty-one years of experience he has 
served as a high school principal in 
Scott, Wythe, Wise, Albemarle, Pitt- 
sylvania, and Roanoke Counties, as 
well as Roanoke City. During 1939- 
45 he was dean of Roanoke College. 
He has also taught summer sessions at 
Radford College, Emory and Henry 
College, University of Virginia, and 
Roanoke College. Mr. Broadwater is 
a graduate of Shoemaker High School, 
Gate City, and holds a BA degree 
from the College of William and Mary, 
1918, and MA from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927. He has 
also completed course requirements 
and field examinations towards his 
Doctorate at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Active in professional groups, 
Mr. Broadwater has been president of 
District K of the Virginia Education 
Association and of the Virginia Secon- 
dary Principals Association. He has 
served on committees of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
chools and the Virginia High School 
League. 


Robert C. Gibson has been ap- 
ited Director of Instruction for 
emarle County Schools. For the 

three years he has been principal 
Radford High School and super- 
r of student teaching at Radford 
lege. He has also held principal- 
ships at Altavista and Waverly High 
Sc ools. Before entering the armed 
services, he taught industrial arts at 
W ikefield and Waverly High Schools. 
M:. Gibson received his B.Ed. degree 
fr'm Eastern Illinois State College in 
198 and his M.A. from the Univer- 
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Robert C. Gibson 
sity of Illinois in 1942, and holds a 


diploma of Advanced Graduate Studies 
from the University of Virginia, 1954. 


William L. Robison is the new 
Director of Instruction for the Nor- 
folk City Schools. He comes to this 
position from Norfolk’s Meadowbrook 
Elementary School where he has served 
as principal for the last three years. 
He has also been principal at J. E. B. 
Stuart School, Norfolk, and held the 
assistant principalship at Broad Creek 
Junior High School in Norfolk Coun- 
ty. Before coming to Virginia, he 
held principalships and superintenden- 
cies in both elementary and high 
schools in Illinois. Mr. Robison holds 
a B.Ed. degree from Southern Illinois 
Teachers College and a M.A. degree in 
Educational Administration from the 
University of Illinois. He is now 
working on the Doctor of Education 
degree at the University of Virginia. 

Mrs. Betty Jane Yarborough, 
formerly head of the English Depart- 
ment of Cradock High School, has 
been appointed as the new Supervisor 
of Language Arts in Norfolk County. 
Mrs. Yarborough joined the Cradock 
High School staff immediately after 
graduating from Duke University with 
a B.A. Degree in 1944. 

Mrs. Yarborough also holds a Mas- 
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Frederic Doeg 


William L. Robison 


Barthold R. Hake 





Mrs. Betty J. Yarborough 


ter’s Degree from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and at the present 
time she is pursuing graduate work 
leading to the doctorate degree at the 
University of Virginia. 


New Supervisors 

Frederic Doeg is the new General 
Supervisor for Hopewell-Prince George 
County. A native of Washington 
State, Mr. Doeg graduated from 
Everett High School and Washington 
State College where he received his 
BS degree in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, 1939. He has done graduate 
work at the University of Washington, 
College of William and Mary, and re- 
ceived his ME degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1953. Mr. Doeg 
has been a coach, teacher, and admin- 
istrator in Almira, Washington. For 
the past nine years he has served as 
principal of Woodlawn Elementary 
School in Hopewell. Active in pro- 
fessional and civic organizations, he is 
president of the Hopewell Education 
Association and has headed the Prince 
George County Association. 


Barthold R. Hake has advanced 
to General Supervisor of the York 
County Schools, where he has been 
administrative assistant since 1954. 
Before coming to Virginia, he taught 






é 
R. A. Bynum 
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HAS BEEN ADDED 


Plus a Facsimile of the Declaration of Independence, and 
Text of the Virginia Bill of Rights, the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom 


NEWLY REVISED EDITION 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
of the OLD DOMINION 


36 PAGES e 


SENT POSTPAID 


50¢ Copy 
When ordered by the teachers 
or principals in quantities of 
15 or more 


40¢ Copy 


VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS 


A DIVISION OF THE 


VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 North 5th Street, Richmond 19, Va. 


GENTLEMEN: 


You may send me postpaid 


Old Dominion. Enclosed is $ 


Send 50 cents in coin for single copies. 


ee eee 


pO Se 


8 PAGES COLOR e 


(Please Type or Print) 


150 ILLUSTRATIONS 


A WORD AND PICTURE STORY OF 


VIRGINIA 


Descriptive Text by Francis B. Simkins, PH.D. 
Designed for School Children 


Everywhere for History Study 
or for Scrapbook Use 


The revised edition is bigger and better— 
twelve pages have been added—eight pages 
in color—150 illustrations. Beginning at 
Jamestown Island, Virginia, where the first 
permanent English settlers of America 
landed on May 13, 1607, the Study Scrap- 
book of the Old Dominion unfolds to the 
pupil an interesting pictorial account of the 
stirring times of the early colonists. It is a 
story of Washington and Jefferson, of Lee 
and Jackson, and of other great patriots 
and statesmen. It is American history from 
its very beginning. Printcd on fine enamel 
paper on one side only, making it ideal for 
the child for cutting out the illustrations 
when making his or her own history scrap- 
book. Endorsed by leading school authori- 
ties in Virginia. 


Single Copies . 50¢ ea. 
15 or More 
Copies . . . 40¢ ea. 


copies of the Study Scrapbook of the 
to cover. (Check or Money Order.) 


Zone State 


in the Fort Knox, Kentucky, schools 
under the U. S. Office of Education 
and was personnel interviewer for 
Sandia Corp., Albuquerque, New Mex- 
He came to the Old Dominion as 
logistics coordinator, U. S. Govern- 
ment, Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, 


ico. 


in 1953. Mr. Hake attended the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of Al- 
buquerque and received his Bachelor 
of Education degree at the University 
of New Mexico in 1948. The follow- 
ing year he received his Master of Arts 
degree at Peabody College for Teach- 


ers, Nashville, Tennessee. 





Rewel A. Bynum is now super- 
visor of pupil transportation in Meck- 
lenburg County. 

Mr. Bynum attended the public 
| schools in Mecklenburg County and 
| holds a B.S. degree in Business Admin- 
| istration from the University of Rich- 
| mond, 1952. 
After a two-year tour of duty in 
the U. S. Army, Mr. Bynum returned 
| to Mecklenburg County where he was 
| engaged in vehicular insurance busi- 
ness until the time of his new appoint- 


ment. 





Dr. H. Burnell Pannill has been 
appointed dean of men at Randolph- 
Macon College, filling the post of Dr. 
William A. Mabry who advanced to 
dean of the faculty. Dr. Pannill be- 
came a member of the faculty in 1947 
and has served as head of the philos- 
ophy department since 1952. A grad- 
uate of Randolph-Macon College in 
1941, he received his BD and Ph.D. 
from Duke University. 


Dr. R. Blackwell Smith, Jr. 
became president of the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia on July 1, when Dr. 
W. T. Sanger, president of MCV since 
1925, newly created 
post of chancellor, having reached re- 
tirement age. Dr. Sanger was the first 
executive secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association, which position 
he left to become president of the 
Medical College. Dr. Smith, dean of 
the MCV School of Pharmacy, was 
made assistant president of the college 
last March. A native of Petersburg, 
Dr. Smith is a former research assistant 
in pharmacology at the University of 
Chicago and acting chief of the div:- 
sion of pharmacology of the United 

| States Food and Drug Administration. 
| He came to MCV in 1945 as assistant 
| dean of the School of Pharmacy and 
| was made dean in 1947. 


was given a 
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tember 15, 
Clure who is retiring after holding 
this post for the past ten years. Mr. 


school in his native 


ent of schools, 


NEA Research 





F. W. Hubbard 


F. E. Engleman 
NEA Changes 


Finish E. Engleman, Connecti- 
it State Commissioner of Education, 


Hartford, has been appointed Execu- 


ve Secretary of the American As- 


sociation of School Administration. He 
vill assume his new duties about Sep- 


succeeding Worth Mc- 


Engleman started teaching in a rural 


Missouri, and over 
period of thirty-five years he has 


taught in elementary and secondary 
chools, and in colleges; as an admin- 


trator he has been principal of ele- 


mentary and high schools, superintend- 


college president, and 


State commissioner of education. He 


so served as vice-chairman of the re- 
nt White House Conference on Edu- 


ition. 


Frank W. Hubbard has stepped 

into the new post of Assistant 
xecutive secretary for Information 
rvices in the streamlining of the Na- 
nal Education Association organiza- 
nal structure. In this new position 
Hubbard, former director of the 
Division, will have 
neral supervision of Publications, 
EA Journal and NEA News, 
1 Radio Relations, and Research. 
is summer Dr. Hubbard will com- 
te 30 years of service with the NEA 
search Division, having served as di- 
tor of that division since 1940. 
r= in San Bernardino, California, he 

AB and MA degrees from the 
iversity of California at Berkeley, 

holds a doctorate from Teachers 


University, New 


Press 


lege, Columbia 
rk City. 
EA, he was director of research for 


Before coming to the 


Fresno City Schools, Fresno, Cali- 
rnia. Dr. Hubbard had previously 
n an elementary school principal and 
s taught summer sessions at several 


leges. 
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‘000 000 Yruidstraant 


YOUR FUTURE 


HESE are the largest and most completely equipped labo- 
ratories in the world devoted exclusively to research on 
portland cement and concrete. They are dedicated to produc- 
ing scientific data, new engineering procedures and practical 


information for cement users in the U. S. and Canada. 


Inside these buildings scientists can conduct experiments 
hotter than the 
Amazon 


under conditions colder than the Arctic, 
Equator, drier than the Sahara, wetter than the 
Valley. They have the finest scientific 


These enlarged new laboratory facilities re-emphasize the 
primary purpose of the Portland Cement Association—which 
is to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work, 
and to make freely available to national defense construction 
and to the public the most up-to-date knowledge 
and their engineering applications. 


apparatus obtainable. 


agencies 
about cement and concrete 

These new laboratories are a symbol of the faith which the 
67 member companies of the Association have in the future of 
our country. They are dedicated to helping build a stronger 
America and thus are indeed an investment in your future. 


A list of PCA members—cement manufacturers whose finan- 
cial support makes these laboratories and Association engi- 
neering service program possible—will be supplied on request. 


1401 State Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond 19, Virginia 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


| A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


How many uses of cotton can you think of? Think hard —because there 
are actually over 10,000 of them! To bring this vital, versatile fiber 
from field to your favorite store requires the efforts of more than 10 
million people —and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 





America’s cotton is grown over a vast 
region that covers parts of 20 states and 
one-fourth our land area! Much cotton 
is still picked by hand, although ma- 


chines like this are becoming common. 





" J 


Ginned cotton, now in 500-pound bales, 
is loaded into boxcars and shipped to 
mills where the fiber is spun into thread 
or yarn. Railroads may carry the cotton 
once again before it is woven into cloth. 





First stop is the cotton gin, where in- 
genious machinery draws the fibers 
through tiny openings, removing the 
seeds. Seeds are later used to make oil, 
feed and fertilizer. 








Batiste, organdy and voile are some of 
the fine, lightweight fabrics now made 
from cotton. But it also has many un- 
usual uses. For instance, our “paper” 
money is really 75% cotton! 


Tying together the growing, weaving and marketing of this great com- 
modity is the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart 
of that system is our railroads, serving you at a lower average cost than 
any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 25. 
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Round Up of 
College Changes 


Dr. Francis K. Lankford, Jr. be- 
came president of Longwood College, 
Farmville, July 1, 1955, succeeding Dr. 
Dabney S. Lancaster who had served 
as Longwood’s president since 1946, 
A graduate of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege where he received his BS degree in 
1928, Dr. Lankford served as principal 
of Heathsville High School in North- 
umberland County from 1928 to 1931. 
He took his Master’s degree in edu- 
cation at the University of Virginia in 
1932 and served there for the follow- 
ing six years as an instructor in the 
teaching of mathematics and science. 
He was awarded his Ph.D. degree in 
education by the University in 1938. 
During the following two years Dr. 
Lankford was on leave as a General 
Education Board fellow for post-doc- 
toral work at the University of Michi- 
gan, where he served as a visiting in- 
structor at Michigan’s summer session 
of 1940. In 1942-43 he directed a 
study of secondary education in Vir- 
ginia for the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce. In 1943-44 he was di- 
rector of research and assistant to the 
superintendent of the Richmond City 
Schools. He returned to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in 1944 as associate 
professor of education, and in 1950 he 
advanced to professor of education and 
director of the division of education 
research, which he organized in 1952, 
serving in this capacity until his ap- 
pointment as president of Longwood 
College. 


Dr. Grellet C. Simpson became 
president of Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia, at 
Fredericksburg, on February 1. In less 
than two months his title was changed 
at his request by the General Assembly 
to “Chancellor”. He was formerly 
dean of the faculty at Randolph- 
Macon College in Ashland. Dr. Simp- 
son succeeds the late Dr. Morgan L. 
Combs who died on October 25, 1955, 
having headed the Fredericksburg col- 
lege since 1929. 


Dr. G. Tyler Miller, president o! 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, wa 
honored by Bridgewater College at it 
1955 commencement by having th 
Doctor of Laws degree conferred upo: 
him. A native of Rappahannoc! 
County, he was educated at Randolph 
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Macon Academy, Virginia Military In- 
titute, and the Graduate School of 
he University of Virginia. For seven- 
een years he was superintendent of 
chools in Warren and Rappahannock 
ounties and held a similar position in 
harlottesville for one year. He then 
erved as State Superintendent of Pub- 
c Instruction for three years, and has 
een president of Madison College since 
september, 1949. During 1945-46, 
Dr. Miller served as president of the 
Virginia Education Association. 


Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the 

chool of education, University of Vir- 
inia since 1949, resigned to become 
dean of the college of education at the 
University of Wisconsin, at the be- 
sinning of last school year. A native 
f New Mexico, he has been teacher 
nd administrator in the Boulder, Col- 
orado, schools and for several years he 
taught at the College of William and 
Mary. Dr. Stiles has been a member 
of the editorial advisory board of The 
Nation’s Schools since March, 1954. 


Dr. Earl R. Boggs became chair- 
man of the department of education 
and dean of the summer session at 
Longwood College this past year, suc- 
ceeding Dr. John P. Wynne who re- 
tired last June as chairman of the de- 
partment of education after 32 years 
n that position. Dr. Boggs comes to 
Farmville from the University of Vir- 
ginia where he was associate professor 


of education. Since 1952 he was chair- 


man of the graduate committee and di- 
rector of teacher placement in the 
school of education at the University 
f Virginia, and for three years prior 
» this he was director of instruction 
for the Albemarle County schools. He 
1s also been assistant State supervisor 
nd principal of several schools in West 


irginia. 


Dr. William A. Mabry advanced 
) dean of the faculty at Randolph- 
{acon College on February 1, succeed- 
ng Dr. Grellet C. Simpson who be- 
ume head of the Mary Washington 
ollege. Dean of Men since 1953, Dr. 
fabry came to Randolph-Macon Col- 
ge, Ashland, in 1946. Prior to his 
resent appointment he served as chair- 
in of the social science division and 

id of the history department. A 
raduate of Duke University, he re- 
eived his MA degree from Harvard 
nd his Ph.D. from Duke. Before com- 
ng to Ashland, he taught at Mount 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 
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Thousands of Copies Now in Use— 


in Virginia Schools 
and by Students of 


Government Everywhere 







A TREASURE HOUSE OF 
INFORMATION ON OUR 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


ALL THE ESSENTIAL 
INFORMATION IN ONE 
PUBLICATION 









APPROVED 
By the State Board of 
Education for library 
use and reference 


VIRGINIA’S~ 


“i 


GOVERNMENT 


The Most Comprehensive and 
Understood Book Yet Published 


Easily 
er 


HOW WE GOVERN OURSELVES 


in VIRGINIA 


An Invaluable Guide 


For Teachers and Students 


Now, in one volume, ycu may get all the essential infor- 
mation concerning the functioning of our state, city, and 
county governments. The bcok will lead you easily, step 
by step, through every phase of the seemingly complex 
structure of our government. It includes the workings of 
all departments, divisions and commissions of our govern- 
mental system. It is the most comprehensive and yet most 
easily understood book ever published on the subject. The 
book is an invaluable guide for teachers and students. 
In addition, the book includes the Constitution of Virginia. 


Published by 
VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 











$2 


THE COPY 


When ordered in 
quantities of 10 
or more... 


$1.40 


THE COPY 





111 North 5th St., Richmond, Virginia 





Te eee ot a. hh ee oe ae el mace t 
I VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | 
111 North 5th St., Richmond, Virginia ! 
| Gentlemen: | 
| You may send me, postpaid, __._---- copies of ‘’Virginia’s Government”’. 
; Enclosed is $ _......--- to cover. (Check or money order | 
FY ec bateccsdbctescwessconauteyoncores -- 
Address —_--- a a a ee l 
i _~=aaaee SC I Sy te Re aa OR ES State 
| blecse Print Name and Addre*s Clearly 
— eee ee eee eee eee er wr ee TO CO OO OO OO OO T-C_—088 OO ee ere ! 
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A “down-to-earth” Arithmetic series that extends right through into high school 


Upton-Fuller 
ARITHMETICS 


1956 Copyright 
Grades 3 through 8 


Outstanding workbooks parallel the Upton-Fuller Arithmetics 


ARITHMETIC 
WORKSHOP 


The fundamental number facts “make sense” to children when they are 
taught through number relationships. In this outstanding series, the learning 
of each process is fortified by applicable relationships. Because it keeps the 
pupil thinking all the time, this relationship plan leads to permanent mastery 
of the fundamental number facts. A simple vocabulary, clear explanations, 
motivation by means of interesting problems within the child’s experience, 
and a thorough and well-organized program for testing and remedial work 
are other important features of this series. 





These workbooks, from the very beginning, let children in on what arithmetic 
is all about. Books 1 and 2 promote the development of meaningful number 
concepts through associations with concrete objects. As in the basic texts, 
number relationships are used as an effective aid to the rapid mastery of 








Grades 1 through 8 





guage that children can understand. The orderly arrangement of the 


the basic number facts. Sentences are short and are clearly written,in lan- 
books enables the teacher to assign work easily and to correct it eg) 


work- 


American Book Compa ny 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











ANNOUNCING ... 
A NEW 1956 Seventh Edition 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and De Brum 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is 
the outgrowth of thirty years of successful use, 
development, and refinement. The authors use 
a clear, readable style of writing and a new 
layout in presenting the commonplace func- 
tions of business that high school students will 
encounter in their personal lives and business 
careers. New emphasis is placed on planning 
a career and how business serves the individ- 


ual. It is a modern book for modern youth. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 @ New Rochelle, N. Y. e Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 @ Dallas 2 
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SINCE 1865 


Citizens of Richmond and vicinity interested 
in education have called on 


STATE-PLANTERS 
BANK OF COMMERCE 
AND TRUSTS 


Richmond, Virginia 


to supply their banking needs. 
e@ LOANS for any sound purpose 
e Low cost AUTO LOANS 


e CHEX—the 20 for $2.00 checking account 
service 


@ TRUST services for large and small estates 


e SAVINGS accounts for every one 


State-Planters pioneered in taking bank- 
ing to the people. Today, there are eight 
conveniently located offices plus the Auto 
Bank to serve you in Richmond and 
Hopewell, Virgina. 

Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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In Memoriam 
They live on in the lives of others 


Edward C, Grimmer, Hampton 
—Principal, Hampton High School, 
ince August, 1955, where he had 
previously served as assistant principal 
or ten years. He had more than 31 
years experience as an educator and 
served in his native Northampton 
County before coming to Hampton 
High School in 1945. Died April 29, 
1956. 

William W. Rich, Arlington— 
Principal at Williamsburg Junior High 
School, died of a heart attack on May 
21, 1956. Connected with the Arling- 
ton County schools for over 20 years, 
beginning in 1935 as English instruc- 
tor at Washington-Lee High School, 
then assistant principal at Swanson 
Junior High School, then general 
supervisor of junior high schools, be- 
fore coming to the principalship of the 
new Williamsburg school two years 
ago. 

Frank L. Tardy, Rockbridge— 
Leader in educational, civic, and reli- 
gious life of Rockbridge County, died 
at his home in Buffalo District, July 
21, 1956. Chairman of the Rock- 
bridge County School Board since 
March 6, 1950, he had represented the 
Buffalo District on the School Board 
for 28 years. 





Mrs. Ellen B. White 


Ellen Babb White (Mrs. Lewis 
.. White), Suffolk—Head of Mathe- 
1atics Department, Suffolk High 
chool. Died suddenly May 26, 1956. 
Vife of Coach Dick White, the Suf- 
olk Education Association paid tribute 
o the influence “her Christian charac- 
er had on members of the Tri-Hi-Y 
lub which she sponsored . . . patient 
nd sympathetic understanding ex- 
mplified by her dealing with the boys 
ind girls in her homeroom . . . her 
inusual knowledge in the field of 
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mathematics and her untiring efforts 
in imparting that knowledge to those 
in her classes.” 





Scholarship Fund Honors 
Mary A. Goodwin 


Honoring the memory of Mary A. 
Goodwin, former principal of Patrick 
Henry School in Richmond, a Scholar- 
ship Loan Fund has been set up by 
the Parent-Teachers Association. 

Miss Goodwin was associated with 
Patrick Henry School from its open- 


ing in 1922. Becoming its principal a 
year later, she served in this capacity 
until her retirement shortly before her 
death in January. She was also ad- 
ministrative head of the new Westover 
Hills School, the building for which 
she worked many months to relieve 
crowded conditions at Patrick Henry. 

Loans from the Fund are made avail- 
able to former pupils of both schools 
for aid in college, advanced study and 
special or corrective education. Con- 
tributions have brought the Fund to 
a total of over $1,500. 








“THREE 
R's” 


Essential for Teaching Better Handwriting 





“Our Print Letters and How We Make Them™ 





“Our ABC’s and How We Improve Them” 


With these two new bcoks it’s remarkably easy to help your students quickly 


improve their handwriting. Each shows, step by step, the correct and easy way 
to form both letters and numbers. And each letter of the alphabet is clearly 


illustrated and charted fcr ready reference and constant improvement. 


Self-instruction and self-analysis are combined with the correct visualization of 


each letter to achieve better writing. And ample space is provided to make 


and score your own or pupils’ efforts. 


SEND TODAY for these helpful new books. 


Each has 64 pages and cover. 


Size 64% x8. Three copies, $1.00 each, postpaid; single copy $1.25 each, 


postpaid. 


THE gue Kboser COMPANY 


Dept. V, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 
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PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 





“dq TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW ‘100%,.5600% 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


% 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 








7"***=*FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °"----==""" 























© Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


bd Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 











Monthly payments include beth 
ASH interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 


+ 675 



















$ 10000 





CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° 1995 
600° 37% 

transaction is completely 

confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair mterest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 














Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


ATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Blidg., Dept. C-1360 
OMAHA 3, NEBRASKA 

















































| 
: To State Finance Company, Dept. ©-!56 The following are all the debts that I have: a 
a 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying : 1 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan 1s I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address i 
7 made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge $ $ a 
‘ or cost whatsoever. cals acacia meat WRN Ager ie he loons: name ep emma, 
g Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your_ Sa See! fae ee ee eee 
g _ (include present balance, if any) $___ payment BE IN OUR OF FICE?___ FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information a 
e Amount earned Number - a for our confidential files | 
SE r month... you receive salary.. 
t = ane ™ See : 
a Name ress 
x of school you teach ______________________ ee, ee SEE OS a 
g How long with Previous 8 
a present employer ———————_ employment - +--+ ef | ee lll 
Husband or wife's Salary a " | 
° cuapleymnedt.... —————_ per month § ee Street......____.______ Town__ - State - Occup.______.._-_g 
8 To whom are payments on Name of Relative... _ (Relationship)... 8 
& NESS iy : 
w Street... Town = . State jy I itnisctie 
’ Bank you deal with (Name).........._-__-EESSSSsi«z Torn __ » 5 
8 Amount you owe bank? $........_.......__-. Monthly payments? $ —e Name of Relative........__________________________ (Relationship)........-_____._ 4 
8 what security on bank loan? — —_ ae, ee UlUeeeee, lle 
8 List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
t if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 5 
5 ———————————-_ ; (Add.) iota iieiahiiiaina ‘ 
7 or real estate Sign Full Street a 
a yy AB CE en BS Es 
° Purpose of loan.... ses ereeeene ener enennemnree name snscreaseeitpeeatanec Town TT ey) a ee eee a aN : 
: . a : ra 
‘NOTE Amt. 1st pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska a 
i ne OD iain SIN lc nascuneptesscotoconansesens the unpaid principal and int. | Daee......... tm e 
t 2 ’ 
7 3% month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall # 
Agreed rate ossting $150 and 2 re pe on _ part — ond - at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. & 
‘ J month on any remainder of suc 
of interest. [{D caer Gosipal palanee; computed on the basis of the number at It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under ; 
8 days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 5 
@ |n Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject pt a 
ameunt above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
a 2 
7 amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security acoompanying it will be z 
* Payment of prinet and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 5 
= above yy! on the stated due date for the first payment and con- a 
, p— FL: same of each succeeding month to and including the stated due . 
date ¢ final payment. 
q # 
6 NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED ma tdake x . 
8 DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED : 
. ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
8 RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 7 
: i 
te 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS 


istrict Date Location Place Hours 
\ October 5 Fredericksburg.. Mary Washington College 9:15- 3:00 
B October 8 Newport News..Newport News H. S....9:00- 1:00 
( October § Richmond Jefferson Hotel 9:45- 3:45 
(Delegate meeting only) 

D March 9, 57. Petersburg Bolling Jr. High School ....9:30- 1:15 
I March 15, ’57-Danville George Washington H. S. 10:00- 3:00 
I October 5 Lynchburg E. C. Glass H. S. 9:00- 3:00 
G October § Harrisonburg.....Madison College 9:30- 1:00 
H October 4 Falls Church. ..... Falls Church H. S. 8 P.M. 

I October 5 Wytheville George Wythe H. S. 10:00- 3:00 
J September 28. Charlottesville..Albemarle High School .. 9:00- 1:00 
K September 21. Honaker Honaker High School 9:45- 3:00 
[ October 12 . Portsmouth Woodrow Wilson H. S......11:00 A.M. 
M October 12... Radford Radford College Auditor. 10:00- 3:30 
N October 5 Leesburg Loudoun County H. S. ....10:00- 2:30 
O October 20 Norton ...J. I. Burton High School 9:30- 3:00 


P September 28. Roanoke 


_ Jefferson Senior H. S. 


9:00- 1:30 





Daily Press Photo 


“DUCATORS MEET TO LEARN. Tri-Cities educators got an insight into 


»w to improve their local associations at a meeting with State and National di- 


ctors. 


Executive boards of the Tri-Cities education associations and committee 
hairmen gathered at the Warwick Hotel for the session. 


Left to right, Mrs. 


ichard Hudson, president of the Warwick group; J. D. Smith, Hampton presi- 
nt; Frances Cox, Newport News president; Mary Titus, National Education 
ssociation director of local associations, and Katherine Hoyle, Virginia Educa- 


m Association field director. 
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Leaders Conference 


Leaders of local education associa- 
tions got together in a VEA sponsored 
conference at Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, August 8-10, to 
face up to problems and plan for the 
future. 

Dr. T. M. Stinnett, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA, opened the confer- 
ence with a message on “Goals in the 
Professional Standards Movement.” 
His challenge was preceded by a brief 
welcome from Dr. Grellet C. Simpson, 
chancellor of Mary Washington Col- 
lege, with Virginia E. Lewis, president 
of the Virginia Education Association, 
presiding. 

Highlights of reports to the 1956 
Delegate Assembly given by 
chairmen of the various VEA com- 
mittees. 
Robert F. Williams, 
Secretary, reviewed the 
Outlook—State and Local”, 
Preston Turner, Executive 
Secretary, VEA, VEA 
and Katherine Hoyle, Direc- 
VEA, covered 


were 


During the conference, Dr. 
VEA Executive 
“Legislative 
while T 
Assistant 
pointed up 
Services, 
tor of Field Services, 
Field Service and Teachers 
Clubs. “Teacher Recruitment” was 
discussed by Mrs. John Galleher, State 
Board of Education, and Dr. Davis Y. 
Paschall, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


Future 


Delegates discussed many problems 
in ten discussion groups and reported 
their findings at the closing session. 

Attending this conference were 174 
leaders representing 99 local education 
associations and 3 VEA chapters, in 
addition to 18 board members, 7 staff 
members, and 2 visitors, making a total 
of 201 participating in the Fredericks- 
burg Leaders Conference. 





Honored for 44 Years Service 


Arlene Driver, a teacher for 44 
years, was honored at a special recog- 
nition celebration given by the Mt. 
Clinton High School and former 
pupils. During this period of years, 
Miss Driver has had the distinction of 
teaching several third generation 
groups. 

This year also marks the close of Mt. 
Clinton High School which will com- 
bine with Bridgewater and Dayton in 
the new Turner Ashby High School 
now being completed in Rockingham 
County. 
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ACCOMACK HONORS LONG TIMERS. At the an- 
nual banquet of the Accomack County Education Associa- 
tion, members with twenty-five or more years of service 
and those retired with twenty-five or more years of service 
were honored. Pins were presented to each by former 
superintendent Henry A. Wise, assisted by Mrs. Janie Mapp, 
Blanche Joynes, and Avery Lewis. Honorable E. Almer 
Ames was speaker for the occasion. Those receiving twenty- 
five year service pins included Mrs. Elizabeth Tilghman, 
Mrs. Lillian Rew, Lula Phipps, Elsie Mears, Mrs. Melva 
Tarr, Bertie Aydelotte, John C. Justis, Carrie V. Farlow, 
Lola Lang, Mrs. Avalon D. Bodley, Mrs. Elizabeth Kelley, 





Photos by Statz Photo Center 


C. T. Huckstep, Mrs. Vera Wessells, Doris Fletcher, Mary 
Mears, Nell Scott, Virginia Bundick, Mrs. Catholene T. 
Hopkins, W. E. Chadderdon, Helen M. Phillips, Kathryn 
Warren, Henrietta F. Jacob, Mrs. Eleanor H. Hopkins, 
Henry A. Wise, Mrs. Hallie B. Mears, Mrs. Susie Johnson, 
Addie Johnson, Margaret Groton, Mrs. Lillian Drummond, 
Sidney R. Spence, Mrs. Elizabeth Miles, Nan Byrd, Mrs. Illa 
Gillette, Mrs. Alma Gladden, Mrs. Margaret Carmine, 
Maude Nicholson, Mrs. Janie Shuler, Pearl McMath, Eliza 
Belote, Mrs. Sara C. Bell, Hattie W. White, Hilda Gregory, 
Annie Belote, Blanche Joynes, W. A. Lewis, Mrs. Janie R. 
Mapp, and R. M. Doub. 








Katherine Miner Anthony, 
M.A., Professor of Education, retired 
last June from Madison College faculty 
after 36 years of teaching there. 

Long recognized for her many con- 
tributions to Education in Virginia, 
Miss Anthony served as a member of 
the Governor’s Commission in 1944-45 
in its two-year survey of Virginia 
schools and colleges. She received 
special citation for her work with the 
commission. 

Following this she was a member of 
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the sub-committee on Curriculum, 
part of the Education Committee for 
the Advisory Council on Virginia 
Economy. 

Her many other activities and offices 
have included: President of the Gram- 
mar Grade Commission, President of 
Peabody College Alumnae Association, 
a member of the Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching since its inception in 
the '20’s. Together with other faculty 
members at Madison she helped set up 
standards for evaluation of the Student 
Teaching program and was co-director 
of a workshop for this purpose which 
met at the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1951. 

Miss Anthony was born in Newton, 
Mississippi, and attended the State 
Teacher’s College in Livingston, Ala- 
bama. She received her M.A. from 
Peabody College. In 1927-28 she held 
a General Education Board Scholarship 
for advanced study at the University 
of Chicago. She has also studied at 
Columbia University. 


She has written a Manual for Stu- 
dent Teaching, published by Warwick 
and York, and other articles and papers. 


NEA Editor 


Mrs. Mildred S. Fenner became 
editor of the NEA Journal last year, 
succeeding Joy Elmer Morgan who re- 
tired after 34 years of leadership in the 
National Education Association. Mrs. 
Fenner has been managing editor of 
the Journal since 1952. She came to 
the NEA in 1931 as a member of the 
NEA Journal staff. A native of Hunts- 
ville, Missouri, she resided for several 
years in Maryville, Missouri where she 
graduated from the Northwest Mis- 
souri State College with a BS degree in 
Education. She attended school at the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, and 
earned a Ph.D. degree at George Wash- 
ington University in the District ot 
Columbia. She has also taught specia 
courses at the American University 


Washington, D. C. 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


1851 Arch Street 





e ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


The Curriculum Foundation Series 


Think-and-Do Books 


(to accompany The Basic Reading Series) 


| 

| “aa : : a 

| providing novel and interesting opportunities 
to strengthen, check, and maintain the mastery 


of reading skills learned in our basic texts... 


Representatives 


Robert H. Douthat 


Petersburg, Virginia 


1900 POLLITT DRIVE 
FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 


George V. Bernard 
30 Addison Road 
Fairfax, Virginia 

















Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—B roadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, ot VIRGINIA 





It’s easy to... 











If it’s Sunday or night time 
or if you are out of town, 
you can still do your banking 
with F & M at your 
nearest mailbox. Keep 
an F & M “Bank- 
by-Mail’”’ envelope on 
hand — it’s mighty 

- convenient. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Proposed Changes—CONSTITUTION OF THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, VEA 


(Proposed changes are italicized) 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE II 
Purposes 

The purpose of this organization 
shall be: To give added strength and 
power to the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. To foster within the schools 
democratic classroom teacher partici- 
pation in the formulation of educa- 
tional policies. To bring classroom 
teachers of the State into sympathetic 
cooperation by promoting organiza- 
tions and by establishing high stand- 
ards of professional ethics, ideals, and 
loyalty. To strive for high and well- 
rounded qualifications for teachers. To 
labor with equal diligence for their 





adequate remuneration and profession- 
al security. To encourage teachers to 
assume their responsibility as citizens 
as well as to exercise their rights and 
privileges. 


ARTICLE III 
Membership 
Membership in this Department 
shall consist of public school and col- 
lege classroom teachers who are mem- 
bers of the Local, State and National 
Education Associations. 


ARTICLE IV 
District Organizations 


SECTION 1. Wherever advisable, 
C lassroom Teacher organizations shall 





be formed in each local district of the 
Virginia Education Association. 

SECTION 2. The District organiza- 
tion shall be comprised of local Class- 
room Teacher groups and shall be af- 
filiated with the State organization in 
furthering the work of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 


ARTICLE V 
Executive Council 

SecTIOn 1. The Executive Council 
shall consist of the officers of the De- 
partment and the president of the 
District Classrom Teachers Department 
on the contact person selected by the 
Virginia Education Association district 
president. 

SECTION 2. The Executive Council 
shall meet at least once a year at the 
annual meeting of the Virginia Edu- 





W. A. YODER CO. 


@ THE FINEST IN AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
@ 714-16 CLEVELAND ST., BOX 7325, RICHMOND 21, VA.—PHONE 6-5403 





ORDER TODAY AND SAVE—Prices on all items constructed of steel must advance. 










partme 


stands, 


and 


Plan, 


Drawers have key-numbered com- 


constant control of filmstrips. Cab- 
inets are made of heavy guage 
steel in a beautiful silver-grey ham- 
merloid finish. Nos. 90C, 180C or ‘No. 90C 
270C fit on lower shelf of projector 


Valuable planning booklet 


which are a part of your 
Standard Filmstrip Library 


Filing Cabinets for Filmstrips 


For effective organization and No. 180C 
administration of a filmstrip 
library . . . saves space and 
give positive protection. All 
Standard cabinets are de- 
signed with “lock-stack” fea- 
ture . . . add cabinets as 
your library grows. 


nts for easy filing . . . gives 





Nos. 19 and 29. 


library filing material 


come with your order. 





Mobile —& 
Projector 
Stands 









ROOM i 
MODEL 
No. 19 


Projector Stands with 
space for filmstrip cab- 





inets. 3 shelves. Strong 
angle steel legs. Silver 

grey. Compact. 
MODEL No. 19C—37” high. Top 
No. 29 shelf 13’ x 20’’. Shelves 
1634" x 101%4"’. 2” cast- 

No. 29—40” high. mg ers. Wt. 17 Ibs. 
shelf 15/2" x 24 | nee re. $23.40 
Other shelves 16/2 x 4 or more. Ea. $20.50 

1242’’. 4° casters. With 3” casters 
pe 2S YY U!l[LU——.lLlC Pee $3.80 


3 none @) 















































Easy in-out 
Extension Arms 4or more. Ea.$26.80 
: ‘ ' Filmstrip Total Size of Cabinet Approximate F.O.B. 
— P ancheadl Drawer Capacity Lock-stack with Shipping |Wilmette, tll % eve en 099 
Capacity Cabinet Wide High Deep Weight Each 
No. 270C 6 45 270 10%” 14%” 16” 270C 180C 90C 30 Ibs. $ 38.80 
No. 180C 4 45 180 10%” 10%" "16%" | 270C 180C 90C 21 Ibs. 29.80 
No. 90C 2 45 90 10%” 5%" 16%" 270C 180C 90C 13 Ibs. 17.70 
No. 360D 4 90 360 19" 10%” 16” 360D 1,080D 43 Ibs. % 47.80 ‘ , 
No. 1080D 12 90 1,080 19%” 32%" 16” 360D 1,080D 123 Ibs. 134.70 oa. Ta of 
No. 270* 6 45 270 10” 13” 15” 270 27 Ibs. S920 ucthes Aidaniten 
SkThree or more 360D’s ordered at one time. Eoch.............. --+-$44.90 Indexed Plastic Trays for Individual Filing of 2 x 2” slides pone gp Weed Wn" 
Drawers for Group Filings of 2” x 2” slides are available fit into drawers of Nos. 360D or 1080D. Per Full 5, x 199" x 1%" d. 
for Nos. 270C, 180C and 90C. Each drawer holds 675 Ready Drawer (Cap. 1,152 Ready Mounts)..............-.-:..cecccsesnees $17.60 
Mounts or 300 Glass Mounts. Extra, Per Drawer........... $4.60 Half Drawer (Cap. 576 Ready Mounts)... $8.80 No. 14 — Wall-file 
Wt. 7 Ibs. Ea. $14.8° -80 


*No. 270 (Not shown. Grey finish) designed for filmstrips only. Similar to No. 270C. 
Write for money-saving prices when cabinets and projector stands are ordered together. 
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ation Asociation and at other times 
ind places as the council may decide. 
[en members representing at least four 
listricts shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VII 
Committees 

SecTION 1. The following stand- 
ng committees shall be appointed by 
he president: 

Auditing 

Budget 

Legislative 

Nominating 

Professional Relations 

Public Relations 

Resolutions 

Welfare 

SECTION 2. Special committees 
hall be appointed by the president 
with the consent of the other of ficers. 

Section 3. Each district shall have 
a representative on a standing com- 
mittee. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 
Duties of Officers 


SECTION 2. The vice-president 
shall serve in the absence of the presi- 
dent; shall promote the organization of 
new local departments of classroom 
teachers; shall encourage district activ- 
ities; and shall be chairman of the 
Program Committee. 

SECTION 3. The secretary shall keep 
keep accurate minutes of all general 
meetings of the department and of the 
meetings of the Executive Council, 


and shall tend to correspondence. 


SECTION 4. The treasurer shall re- 
ceive and care for all moneys belonging 
to the Department; shall pay all bills 
uthorized by the president; shall keep 
n accurate record of receipts and ex- 
enditures; shall report the financial 

yndition of the Department at the 
nnual business meeting. The books of 
he treasurer shall be audited annually 

y the Auditing Committee. 


ARTICLE II 
Duties of Executive Committee 
SECTION 1. The Executive Council 
hall serve as advisor to the president; 
pprove the appointments of members 
f standing and special committees; be 
sponsible for the program at the an- 
ual meeting; approve the budget; act 
1 emergency and in general protect 
1d advance the interests of the de- 
irtment; shall act upon matters of 
usiness which arise between regular 
department; _ shall 
ake recommendations to be voted on 


or SEPTEMBER, 1956 


ieetings of the 


by the membership; and shall fill any 
vacancy among the executive officers 
which may arise between the annual 
elections. 


ARTICLE III 

Duties of Standing Committees 

SECTION 1. The Budget Committee 
shall prepare a budget each year and 
submit it to the Executive Council for 
approval. The Budget Committee 
shall include the treasurer, and four 
other members. 

SecTION 2. The Public Relations 
Committee shall secure desirable pub- 
licity for the activities of the Depart- 
ment through the Virginia Journal of 
Education and other agencies. This 
committee shall keep the teachers and 


public informed concerning the activi- 
ties and policies of classroom teachers 
and shall endeavor to stimulate interest 
and support for these policies. 

SECTION 4. The Resolutions Com- 
mittee shall carefully consider all reso- 
lutions submitted by each district and 
subsequently formulate the position of 
the Department on matters of import- 
ance. 

SECTION 5. The Welfare Commit- 
tee shall cooperate with the Virginia 
Education Association in taking such 
steps as are deemed advisable for the 
betterment of the teaching profession. 

SECTION 6. The Nominating Com- 
mittee shall present two or more names 
for each office which is to be filled at 


the annual meeting. 





Lt daddy! Wher 


You COM!n home ? 


Wien you're “on the road,” you can still keep in touch 
with the folks back home. Nothing’s more welcome than the 


sound of your voice when you're away. It lets the whole family 
know you care. (And you get a kick out of talking to them, too!) 


of Virginia 





The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
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MAKING SURE 


Write for free booklet: 


“Grouping in Depth: A Way 
That Works” 


Representative: 





What are you doing 





about instructional grouping in arithmetic? 


a complete arithmetic program for elementary schools, 


by MORTON—GRAY—SPRINGSTUN—SCHAAF 


provides detailed guidance and specific materials 
for a workable three-level program 
of differentiated teaching 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


JOHN A. HARRISON 
x. &. 1, Box 727, 


OF ARITHMETIC 


—for the slow learners 
—for the average group 


—for those who excel 


of Grouping in Arithmetic 


Blackstone, Virginia 








ALL CRAFTS 





FREE TWO COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 172 PAGES 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU- 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU 
FAST SERVICE. 

FREE Interesting Color Film, available in all 
48 states, for use in your classroom, free on re- 
quest. Write for reservation. 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, Home Office: 


Box 791 XL Fort Worth, Texas 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
| tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-W, 7464 Clark Street, Chicago 26, Ill. 








“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT, 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films are 16 mm., black and white, 
unless color is stated, and may be se- 
cured from your regular rental service 
or from the listed producers.) 


Let me tell you about some of the 
better films I’ve been seeing from the 
ever-growing list of 16 mm sound mo- 
tion pictures made for your students’ 
study in school. If my telling is all 
praise it’s because there is neither time 
(yours nor mine) nor space (your 
editors) for mention of poor quality 
films or for those inappropriate to your 
teaching responsibility. 

Most of the films here mentioned 
are for elementary school interest, next 
in number are for secondary level, and 
least often reported are college and 
adult films. Why? Because, you, the 
more than a million teachers of our 
land, follow that frequency distribu- 
tion. I wish to report the most and 
the best and the newest and, for most 
of you, and I promise to follow the 
high points of curricular and seasonal 
interest. 

If you doubt that educational films 
can be entertaining you can prove that 
they can be by seeing the four new 
pictures of the Middle Ages by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films (1150 
Wilmette Street, Wilmette, Illinois) : 
Medieval Manor (22 min.), Medival 
Knights (22 min.), Medieval Gilds 
(21 min.) and Medieval Crusades (27 
min.). They gain their authencity by 
every detail, filmed in France using 
precious articles of museum or private- 
ly-owned collections, native actors, in 
a background locale which character- 
izes itself with the historic past. All 
the information is carefully researched, 
animated by pictures and charts as the 
explanation requires, or suggested by 
some salient example enacted by the 
convincingly-portrayed characters 
made typical of the times they repre- 
sent. Most of all, however, I delighted 
in the photographic artistry of these 
color films for there is a deep satisfac- 
tion in sharing a work superbly done. 
Upper elementary through college 
classes will profit by the background 
these films will build, for history, liter- 
ature, art and music. In each film the 
time and group concerned are made 
specific through a personalized story- 
line so that the dominant actions, feel- 
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ngs, beliefs, and values are etched in 
human terms clearly related to us now. 

PBP means Picture Book Parade, and 
that’s exactly what it is. Weston 
Woods Studios, (Weston, Conn.) 
creates movies which actually photo- 
graph distinguished artists’ illustra- 
tions from the pages of favorite books 
by authors beloved by children. Orig- 
scores, appropriate nar- 
rating fidelity to mood and 
nanner of each story, plus an imagina- 
tive and creative directing, do nct 
bring the stories to life but bring a 
liveliness to storyland which is just as 
ight and much more charming. If the 
book’s art work is in color, so’s the 
film, and running time averages about 
10 minutes each. Ready for you now 

e: Millions of Cats, Make Way For 
Ducklings, Andy and the Lion, The 
Story of Ping, Stone Soup, Hercules, 
Red Carpet; and six to add soon are: 
Georgie, Circus Baby, Lentil, Mike 
Mulligan and His Steam Shovel, Little 
Red Lighthouse, and Jenny’s Birthday 
Book. 

With the “Big Tent” 
to memory, the circus must come to 
town by film. “A Boy of the Circus” 

13 min. color also, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg. Chicago) shows an in- 
side story and gives each watching 
youngster the excitement of taking 
part. With Dino, the circus boy, we 
‘help” first one and then another act 
preparing the performance. This story- 
telling type of film stimulates related 


nal musical 
voices, 


now relegated 


reading as well as original composing in 
both words and pictures. Two other 
new films add social studies ideas to 
he story-telling feature. 

In “Winkie, the Merry-Go-Round 
Horse” (12 min. color also, Coronet) 
Danny’s make-believe adventure deep 
1 the Old West, pictures an old loco- 
10tive, stage coach, Indian encamp- 
nent, old-time village post office, and 
iding the pony express. A wink from 
Vinkie starts it all, creating inquiry 

yr the 10-12 year-old’s social studies. 

[In a picture of today, ““The Carnival 

omes to Town” (12 min. color also, 
oronet) trucks unload the rides and 
ie concession tents and strong men 
et them up “pulling together to get a 
ig job done.” But nothing really 
ippens to the tilt-a-world, the ferris 
vheel, or the merry-go-round, until 
ne other important truck arrives. Its 
nticipation gives suspense; its arrival 
ives lights, music, motion, and reali- 
ation of the importance of this service 
0 your town 
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THE HOLT OWL 


A symbol of outstanding quality 
and teachability in high school 
textbooks 





NATIONAL LEADERS 
in Physics and Biology 


By Dull, Brooks, 
and Metcalfe 


Complete 1955 
Revision 


By Moon, Mann, 
and Otto 


Complete 1956 


Revision 





FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN TRIGONOMETRY 


Holt offers an outstanding text 








written by experienced high school teachers: 


@® A MODERN COURSE IN TRIGONOMETRY 
By Hooper and Griswold 








You are cordially invited to examine these and other fine texts at 
Holt’s Booth No. 3 during the Virginia Education Association’s meeting 
(Oct. 30-Nov. 2) at the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond 


Virginia Representative 
John D. Kennedy 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 















THE STORY ot 
RU SBER: 


32 pages, 82x 11. 
Illustrations, Charts, Maps. 
For 5th to 9th 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT. 
FIRESTONE, AKRON 17, OHIO 


shine fast-sellers 








details 


TEACHER’S MANUAL INCLUDED 


45 be gt St. 26 E. 
| Springfield 1, Mass. 





When money must be raised, when 
you need extra cash for special 

move quickly on this highly 
successful plan for Schools, Classes 


c goals re KL) 8 highly 
and organizations You ¢an earn 
$50, $100, $500 selling the strikingly 

y 
ingly low prices. You'll make quick 
sales, BIG PROFITS! Write for 
your FREE box of the Nationally 


beautiful Sunshine Christmas Cards, 


Grades. quality cards that sell at astonish- 
CLASS QUANTITIES 
& WRITE seme 4 Yours FREE! Famous Christmas Assortment — 


21 richly finished cardsin talldesigns 
There are many other exclusive Sun- 
Write TODAY for 
your free box, samples on appr oval, 
and all the interesting “how to doit” 


45 spree 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, ar Dept. ST-9 


nion St. 


Pasadena 1, Calif 


61 
































With compliments of 


Doubleday & Company 


Inc. 
Garden City, New York 


Up-to-date free catalogs on all 
Doubleday, Garden City, Hanover 
Books, 
Books, Literary Guild and Junior 


House, Anchor Image 


Literary Guild will be sent gladly 


upon receipt of request. 


Address 


Doubleday & Company, 


Inc. 


Garden City, N. Y. 











Accepted Procedure... 


r against 


Gu 
got 


with modern 
DOLGE Fungicides 


Write for 
Booklet on 
Athlete’s Foot 
Control 





Essential Mathematics Series, Arith- 
metic at Work, Book |; Arithmetic 
in Life, Book 2; by HOWARD F. FEHR 
and VERYL SCHULT. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston 16, Mass. Book 
One, 416 pages, $2.80; Book Two, 
448 pages. $3.00. 

This series is organized to contribute to 
the generally accepted needs of 7th and 
8th graders. They are given ample op- 
portunity to explore their interest in num- 
bers, in geometry, in drawing, and in 
creativity, Pupils are trained to see mathe- 
matics all around them in relationship to 
their daily lives. Each book is abundantly 
illustrated in color. 


Success in Spelling, Books 2-8, by 
RICHARD MADDEN and THORSTEN 
CARLSEN World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

In each book of this series from grades 

2 through 8, a study plan is given and a 

review study plan, with emphasis on how 

to use words. Each book is attractively 

arranged according to grade level and il- 

lustrated in color. 


Our World and Its Peoples, by EDWARD 
R. KOLEVZON and JOHN A. HEINE. 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Boston 8, Mass. 
511 pages. $4.48. 

A new regional approach to the study 
of World Geography, presented as a story 
of people. This book is intended for use 
in the upper grades or junior high school. 
By providing insight into the human and 
cultural factors which interplay with 
geographic factors, the text gives pupils a 
deeper understanding of differences in life 
ways. 62 large clear maps, 15 pages in 
full color, and other selected illustrations 
add to the exciting look at the world 
through a human geography. 


Youth Faces American Citizenship, by 
LEO J. ALILUNAS and J WOODROW 
SAYRE. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 592 pages. 

This social studies book has been writ- 
ten for senior high school students to help 
them bring together their previously ac 
quired knowledge and information and to 
begin to use this information to aid in 
the long process of solving the complex 
persistent problems of our times. Well 
illustrated. 


The Art of Melody, by ARTHUR C. ED- 
WARDS. Philosophical Library, New 
York, N. Y. 266 pages. $4.75. 
This work formulates a system of 

melodic construction which will unfold the 

potential of a musical idea according to 
the basic and enduring principles charac- 
teristic of all aesthetic forms. 


Reading in Child Development, by 
WILLIAM H. BURTON. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc, Indianapolis 7, 
Indiana. 608 pages. $5.60. 





A distinctive and colorful book on the 
teaching of reading, this is designed as a 
textbook in courses in reading instruction 
in teachers colleges and as an informative 
and provocative book for teachers in 
service. Abundant suggestions, devices, 
and aids are given in this book that every- 
one can read. 


Guidance in Elementary Schools, by 
HAROLD F. COTTINGHAM. McKnight 
% McKnight Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 325 pages. 
$5.00. 

This functional, fundamental analysis 
of elementary school guidance services de- 
scribes effectively the role and importance 
of the teacher in such work. It is written 
for teachers in service and teachers in 
training. 


Sports Injuries Manual, by DONALD F. 
FEATHERSTONE. Philosophical  Li- 
brary, New York, N. Y. 132 pages. 
$6.00. 

For the leader, coach or trainer without 
medical qualifications, this book is de- 
signed. It tells of treatment of injuries 
and rehabilitation, as well as methods of 
prevention which go far to render in- 
juries less likely and discusses phycholog- 
ical factors involved in dealing with the 
highly trained athlete—in simple direct 
language. 


Functional Mathematics, Book 4, by 
WILLIAM A. GAGER, LUTHER J 
BOWMAN, CARL N. SHUSTER, and 
FRANKLIN W. KOKOMOOR. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York 17, N. Y. 
578 pages. $3.40. 

Book 4 (Grade 12), climaxing Scrib- 
ners correlated mathematics program for 
grades 7-12, has been written to prepare 
students for college or for life if they do 
not go to college. It gives advanced train- 
ing in finding roots of higher equations 
and an introduction to statistics, analyti- 
cal geometry, differential and integral cal- 
culus, and even some differential equations. 
This textbook can be used as a review of 
mathematics 


Reader and Workbook Series: All 
About Baby  (pre-primer level) ; 
Away I Go (pre-primer level); We 
Live on a Farm (primer level); and 
A Wish for Billy (first reader level), 
by ELIZABETH CAMERON. Wonder 
Books Inc., Publishers, New York 10, 
N. Y. Each book listed at $.25. 
These colorful little books are not 

meant to be all-inclusive reading texts, 
but rather to make reading fun for 
children, and to supplement what they 
have already learned. This new series is 
the first attempt of the publishers to make 
such readers available at a very low price 
to place them well within the budgets of 
schools and parents. 
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\ ebcor Educator Tape Recorder 


with the turn of one knob permits 
recording anywhere. A second turn of 
the knob plays back the recording over 

instrument’s high fidelity sound 
system. Two recording heads and two 
motors permit up to two full hours of 
recording, without interruption, at 33/4 
speed. The microphone for recording 
is small and compact and easily held 
in the hand or hung around the neck. 
It is especially designed for multiple 
school use, will record in any direction 
and will pick up even the least audible 
sounds. Recording of classroom ac- 
tivities, pupil recitation or performance 
for teaching or directly from radio or 
television is possible with this new 
machine. (Webster-Chicago Corpor- 
ation, 5610 W. Bloomingdale Avenue, 
Chicago 39, Illinois) 
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More that girls and boys know 
about the outdoors, more their 
nature lessons hold for them. 
Take trees—more acquaintance 
they have with any tree, increases 
interest in other trees. 


Your class could adopt any little 
scrubby tree which with care could 
become thrifty. Or choose tree for 
its history or because tallest, 
oldest, or oddest in neighborhood. 








CLASS ADOPTS A@REE 


Here is an exciting project which your 
class may enjoy doing—and fits in with 
both nature and conservation studies 


For a quick energy boost! 



















Southeast 
School Gssomblioa 


The leader of modern assemblies in the south 
ROBERT E. ROTH, Director 
Drawer 3387—Greensboro, N. C. 

The Complete 
Educational Entertainment Program Service 





Now begins work of groups 
within class to report 

on the kind of a tree it is, its use, 
its age, longevity—enemies— 
bird friends, its care, etc. 


Individual scrap books, kept 
for school year add interest. 

Into it go snapshots, 

art work, clippings from magazines, 
“themes”, poems, stories— 
seedlings and pressed leaves. 





After a busy day, do as millions 
of others—chew Wrigley's Spearmint 
Gum for the refreshing little lift the lively 
flavor gives. Too, chewing’ll help you relax. 


ADAMS “2” 


TEACHERS AGENCY 





cies Today—$340-$550 mo. 
Florida—Maryland—Virginia 
1341 G St., N.W. - Washington 5, D. Cc. * Member NATA 








| 





Teachers Placement Service 


| 
| 

| We have many vacancies now and will have throughout 
the year. Schools everywhere come to us for teachers. 
You are under no obligation to us until we find a po- 

sition for you which you ACCEPT 

| Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 


1950 Leveque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A 
































Two Outstanding Series for Grades 1-8 


ARITHMETIC WE NEED 


G. S. Craig 
and Others 


Please Ask for 


Buswell With this new series you can teach directly from the Teachers’ Manuals, for these 
Brownell have reproductions of all textbook pages with answers. In the textbooks, clue- 
Sauble captions tell the main purpose of each lesson; oral and written materials are marked; 


and the oral matter guides the teacher in conducting class discussions. There is a 
complete program for caring for pupils’ differences in ability, and the manuals 
offer suggestions for teaching every lesson. 


The teaching pace is unhurried. Textbooks, manuals and workbooks give 
maximum help in presenting arithmetic most effectively. Handsomely illustrated. 


SCIENCE TODAY, TOMORROW 


These new books in elementary science help boys and girls to understand our 
complex modern world, and provide a continuous, integrated program. Many 
easy-to-do experiments requiring the simplest equipment give pupils fascinating 
experiences in science. In clear and interesting language the books explain basic 











Descriptive 


Circulars 


Teachers’ Manual for each book. 


72 Fifth Ave. 
New York Il 


scientific concepts and principles. Handsomely illustrated in color. Complete 


GINN AND COMPANY 

















coupon below for ordering several 
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gest you write directly to the adver- a an illustrated booklet for girls 9 
tiser involved. Use the convenient 3. Facts about writing short para- to 12. 
“ae wens Courer Sb “Very Personally Yours” is an il- 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in School lustrated booklet tor girls 12 and 
Dept. B. 307 N. Michigan Avenue year of 1956-57 only older. See ad in this issue for 
Chicago 1, Illinois ordering free movie by Walt Dis- 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity ney Productions and other teach 
ae ney where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number ing aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corpo 
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an illustrated booklet for girls 1. 
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SPECIAL REPORT TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS: 





NOW—Complete insurance protection 





can be yours at low teachers’ rates 





Now—at Horace Mann-—life insurance has been added 
to the list of low-cost insurance coverages available 
to you as a teacher. Perhaps you wonder what your 
income will be when you retire. The new Horace 
Mann Retirement Plan could be your answer. It 
could mean money in your retirement years to enable 
you to travel ... to let you enjoy life as you should. 


The new retirement plan is only one of many life 

insurance policies now available through Horace Mann. 
Others: Endowment, Savings Plan, Mortgage, Educa- 
tional, Ordinary, Term, Group, and Special Preferred 
Life. 
And remember—as a teacher, complete insurance pro- 
tection is available to you at special rates. The reason? 
Because teachers are known to be preferred risks. 
Since Horace Mann is a teacher-owned insurance com- 
pany—with teachers the only policyholders—more 
coverage can be yours at lower cost. Write today 
for information. 





HORACE 
1796-1859 
Father of Public 
Education 





Hospitalization & Surgical: World wide non-cancellable 
coverage for you and your family. Since January 1952, 
benefits to Virginia teachers alone totalled over $200,000. 


Major Medical: After the first $500 deductible Horace 
Mann pays 80% of the medical expenses up to $10,000. 
You are free from money-worry when serious illness creates 


huge medical expenses. 


premium cost of teachers’ Horace Mann Auto insurance. 
of the regular cost of insuring your automobile. 





GROUP INSURANCE 


Income Protection: Regular 
income if you are disabled 
through illness or accident. 


Liability: Occupational and 
Personal Comprehensive — Lia- 
bility. 


INDIVIDUAL INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILES: Teachers are famous for their safe driving habits. This is reflected in 
As a teacher, you may save 25 


MANN 








Write for information on these new Life Policies— 


Group Plans—Automobile Insurance 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


116 SOUTH THIRD STREET @ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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BANK OF VIRGINIA 
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Virginia's older teachers remember that from 
the very beginning this has been the teachers’ 
bank. It has recognized the special needs of 
teachers. It has adapted its services to these 
needs, and it has created services particularly 
for teachers. The leadership of teachers always 
has been recognized here, and teachers have 


been made to feel welcome in this bank. 


If you will come to this bank for finan- 
cial advice, checking, savings, loan, trust, or 
other services, you will see that The Bank of 
Virginia continues to be outstanding in its 
appreciation of teachers, in its understanding 
of their needs, and in its effort and ability 


to serve them. 


=. With This Bank 
‘ia In the Picture 


THE YEARS AHEAD 
ARE BRIGHTER 



















































Everyone needs help sometimes, and 
there is more than money here to help you. 
You can count on this bank’s friendly, ex- 
perienced staff members for sincere interest 


in your problems, and your banking needs. 


When you know you have a bank like 
this back of you, you can look ahead with 
confidence. 

Open an account with The Bank of 
Virginia now, and you will establish a bank- 
ing connection which can give you more 


security and peace of mind. 


You'll find we really mean it when we 


say: Welcome, Teachers! 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


RICHMOND °® PETERSBURG *® ROANOKE 


NEWPORT NEWS ° 






PORTSMOUTH ®*® NORFOLK 





